The years melt away 


( as the years always do ) 


As your years dwindle down—as everybody’s must—you'll need 
more than affection and companionship. 


You'll need a place to live and food to eat. Which means you 
—not the family next door, but yow—will need money. 


There’s only one way for most of us to get money—that’s to _ 


save it. And for most of us, too, the best way to save money is 
through U. S. Savings Bonds. 


Because U. S. Savings Bonds are the most widely and easily 
available investment to every citizen. Every bank sells them. 
Every post office sells them. 


AND—most important—you can buy them regularly and auto- 
matically...which helps overcome human inertia and reluctance 
to save. 


To do so, you just sign up for the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work, or for the Bond-A-Month Plan at the bank where you 
have a checking account. Then they really pile up. 

Of course, there are other reasons for buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds. 

They’re SAFE. Backed by the credit of the United States, 

that’s all. 

They’re PROFITABLE. You get 4 dollars out for 3 put in, 

after 10 years. 

They’re LIQUID. Like water. You can get your cash out of 

them at any time...in a few minutes . . . without penalty. 
Remember those words “melt away.” They say better than a 
volume of statistics that you have less time than you think, to save, 


Save the easy automatic way_with U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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A Novel of Passion and Conflict During the 
Most Turbulent Period in Caribbean History 


BLACK JADE 


by Angeline Taylor 


This bold story of the rakehell young English planter, Amler Bal- 
lard, and his dusky slave mistress, Jade, is told against the lush 
background of Haiti in the days when the audacious Henri Chris- 
tophe led his slaves in a desperate struggle with the soldiers of Na- 
poleon. From the shattered dives of its waterfront to the luxuri- 
ous quarters of the recklessly dissolute Pauline Bonaparte, sister 
of Napoleon, Haiti was a seething cauldron of violence, treachery 
and revolution. Amidst the intrigues and perils of those dramatic 
days, so vividly evoked in these pages, Jade and Amler Ballard 
were bound together by a passion that knew no sanction. What 
eventually happened to the irresolute young English planter and 
the voluptuous daughter of a voodoo priest carries to a stirring 
climax a novel that recreates a flamboyant period in Caribbean his- 
tory and brings to passionate life two ill-starred lovers whose 
tempestuous career no reader will forget. $3.00 


THE SAILING SHIP 


Six Thousand Years of History 
by Romola and R. C. Anderson 


Here is the impressive saga of the growth and eventual flowering 
of the great ships of the sea from the time of the graceful boats of 
the Nile in 4,000 B. C. to the stately clippers of the nineteenth 
century. The authors have embraced the whole scope of the de- 
velopment of the sailing ship during 6,000 years. “They show a 
full gallery of great ships down through the ages: Phoenician mer- 
chantmen, Greek triremes, Roman Sealleys, Viking marauders, 


Spanish ics. Devine galleons, Dutch traders, ships of the 
Spanish Armada and of Sir Francis Drake’s freebooters, Nelson’s 
ships-of-the-line, square riggers, barques, schooners, ketches, clip- 
pers, and many others. 
plates and 134 drawings. 
jacket. 


Profusely illustrated with 32 full page 
256 pages; 534” x 8”; photographic 
$3.50 


Now Ready 


A PORTFOLIO 
OF 
THOROUGHBRED 
DOGS 


by Gladys Emerson Cook 


In this magnificent portfolio America’s most distinguished animal 
£ g 


illustrator has gathered together a group of portraits of thorough- 
bred dogs. Handsomely reproduced in eight colors these portraits 
show splendid specimens of the following breeds—Cocker Spaniel, 
Boston Terrier, Scottish Terrier, Doberman Pinscher, Boxer, Col- 
lie, Irish Setter and German Shepherd. ‘The binding of the portolio 
has been made so that each portrait can be conveniently removed 
for framing. Size 14” x 18”. $7.50 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
200 East 37th St., New York 16 
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BRINGING IN 
THE GRAPES 


Preceded by musicians 
and accompanied by 
an overseer to see that 
their pace is fast 
‘ enough carriers bring 
the baskets of grapes 
from the vineyards to 
sheds where they are 
stored. Often the dis- 
tance is so great that 
only two trips a day 
can be made. 


VINEYARDS OF 
THE DOURO 


The most famous 
of Portugal’s wine 
is grown on the ter- 
raced slopes of the 
hills and mountains 
of the region 
through which the 
Douro River flows. 
How steep these 
terraces are is in- 
dicated by this pic- 
ture taken, not 
from an airplane, 
but from one of 
the mountaintops, 


Sas 
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VEASUVES O 
PORTUGAL’S VINEYARDS 


by Gest Very 


THERE IS ONE, and only one, region in 
Portugal where port wine may lawfully be 
made. That is the relatively small and legally 


‘defined region of the upper Douro River and 


its tributaries. There, climate and terrain 
have combined in imparting to the grapes cer- 
tain characteristics that can not be duplicated ; 
the selfsame grapes grown elsewhere will not 
produce an equivalent wine. 

The upper Douro is a mountainous region, 
for the most part barren of trees, the steep 


slopes given over almost exclusively to vine-~ 


yards planted on terraces created by many 
dry-laid stone walls that follow the contours 
of the hills. Sometimes these walls are 
twenty to forty feet high, to be scaled by 
stone steps or by the natural ladders formed 
by the uneven stones. In the violent storms 
of the rainy season, the terraces are protected 
against too much moisture by the character 
of the soil, a clay kept loose and flaky by the! 
decomposition of cambrian and pre-cambrian 
schist. Here and there, outcroppings or gran- 
ite crown the rounded heads of the moun- 
tains, whose full skirts are a solid green, 
patterned by the dazzling white of buildings 
on far-separated quintas and by paths twist- 
ing down to the shiny ribbon of water at the 
bottom. 

During the season of the vindima, the sea- 
son of harvest and wine making, men, women 
and children gather from all directions to 
take part. Gaily they come, singing and 
playing instruments, many of them walking 
twenty or thirty miles. In every village they 
stop for their favorite relaxation, a vigorous 
folk dance accompanied by raucous singing 
and the boom-boom of firecrackers and 
drums. It is the annual gathering for the 
vindima that provides these Moorish descend- 
ants their only social contact; it is the vin- 
dima that pays them money enough to help 


them live until another harvesting season. 

As soon as they arrive at the quinta of 
their selection, they are given a week’s con- 
tract for wages and food. The latter will be 
for all the workers except the treaders: break- 
fast, a sardine and a swallow of brandy; 
lunch, a thick soup of cabbage and broad 
beans, with rice, plus a goodly amount of 
tinto wine; supper, the same as lunch, with 
one sardine added. Treaders will receive in 
addition some salt cod and potatoes, enough 
to bring their daily calories up to 2740. They 
all buy their own bread, of which they need 
a plenty, te supply some of the missing cal- 
ories; and they may eat all the grapes they 
wish, which are of high caloric value. In 
case of rain the workers pay for all of their 
food. They sleep in dormitories, one for 
the women and one for the men, rolled in 
their own blankets without benefit of linen 
sheets or innersprings. 

Once the contracts are concluded, the pick- 
ers, mostly women and children, scatter 
through the vineyards like crows in a corn- 
field. All day long, and for several days, 
they keep filling small baskets and walking 
over to empty them into larger ones, located 
by tall sticks protruding above the verdure. 
These larger baskets, weighing sixty kilos 
and more when full, are toted back to the 
adegas, or sheds, by especially chosen men 
who carry them on their backs, burlap 
shawls preventing too much rubbing, and 
tump straps across their foreheads to support 
the weight. Like oxen, they use their strong 
neck muscles to do most of the work. The 
carriers, generally barefoot, go in single file, 
fifteen or twenty of them, preceded by music 
or the boom-boom of a drum. Each man 
carries a stick to help him keep his balance 
on the rough steep paths and an overseer 
goes along to see that the pace is rapid. Often 
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Hats, coats and leggings of 

straw provide the peasants 

of Douro with a cheap and 

effective substitute for mac- 
intoshes. 


The baskets of grapes 
which are carried to the 
storage sheds are borne 
by specially chosen men 
who support them by tump 
straps across their fore- 


heads. 


the distance from vineyard to adega is so great that only two round 
trips can be counted on between sunrise and sunset, which is a full 
day’s work for the carriers. 

Inside the adega, the grapes are dumped into lagares, stone tanks al- 
ready scrubbed and disinfected for the vindima. At the close of the 
last day of picking, all the workers join in a hilarious parade with ac- 
cordions and flutes, guitars and drums, climaxed by the presentation of 
a choice bunch of grapes to the owner, who makes a rapturous ac- 
ceptance speech with typical Portuguese oratory. Everybody gets a 
glass of tinto to celebrate, a cheap and bitter wine made the previous 
year by using a machine press on the cake of trodden grapes, with all 
the seeds and residue left after the juice for port had been drained off. 

Beside each /agar stands a group of waiting men, and sometimes 
women too, with feet and legs washed and clothes rolled up. At a 
signal from the overseer they climb in to begin the treading. This is 
by no means a mere puddling around; it suggests the set figure of a 
square dance. With arms linked, the dancers must advance in straight 
lines to the far side of the Jagar and back, lifting their legs out of the 
slippery pool of half-squashed grapes, and bringing them down in uni- 
son. Forward and backward they advance and retreat with monot- 
onous precision, intent only upon keeping their lines straight and stamp- 
ing in rhythm. It is a work in which they exult, and now and then one 
of them, without slowing up, lets out a blood-curdling yell to express 
his exuberance. Across and back they move, like waves that roll in 
from the sea, only to slip back without perceptible accomplishment. 
Tearing down, building up, in senseless struggle. Stamp to right. 
Stamp to left. The wine lake shows no visible change. Yet, like the 
very march of time itself, which demands endless and weary attention 
to detail before progress is reached, this repetitious procedure across 
the lagar is starting a ferment which will spread its magic to the four 
corners of the earth. 

After two hours of it, the step is changed. Now they’ break lines 
and stamp-as-stamp-can, each man for himself, careful only to continue 
to force as many grapes as possible to the bottom. The resistance of 
the grapes grows less, and bruised skins surrender more and more of 
their color to the liquid, a color to be deposited in due time as sediment, 
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so that new wines of full and rich ruby red will become light tawt 
wines in their maturity. As the fermentation proceeds, the temper. 
ture of the lake grows warmer, and the men keep up, with frequei 
yells like wolves, their frenzied gymnastics. From time to time tl 
overseer hands them a drink of brandy, if they show signs of fatigu 

At the stroke of midnight the work is stopped. The stampe: 
clamber out, not to stumble off to bed, but to relax and shake o 
their weariness in an uproarious dance through the corridors of tl 
adega, with music and drums booming on all sides. This is tl 
moment of their year, the height of their social ambition, the pez 
of their vindima! ‘ 

The “must” will probably be further trodden the following da 
or it may be considered finished. It is then allowed to lie in sta 
from one to four days, after which the juice is run off and interre 
in wood, while the residue is pressed by, machinery and made in 
tinto wine. The life of the grapes is consummated ; the germ of a ne 
entity is about to commence its gestation in the round bellied woode 
vats. é 

These vats contain five, ten, fifteen, twenty or fifty pipes, we we: 
told, and each pipe measures one hundred and sixteen gallons. In 
the vats brandy is introduced to the final approximate proportion « 
one part to five by volume. This is not optional, it is required t 
law, in order to regulate the fermentation and maintain the prop 
alcoholic content. 

Through the autumn and early winter months, the pregnant va 
are left in repose in the adegas, while the Douro sky spills repeate 
benedictions on the tile roofs above them. February, as a rule, marl 
the exodus of the young wine; it emerges from the adegas in casl 


A BOATLOAD OF WINE SETS OUT 


Wine is transported down the Douro River to the city of 
Oporto in flat bottomed barges pointed at both ends and 
steered by a huge rudder projecting from the stern. 


Se 


of 550 litres, which are loaded onto two-wheeled ox-carts and hauled 
down to the floor of the valley to be there transferred to other con- 
veyance. Lene 

Anyone visiting the wine country can not fail to notice the studded 
leather bonnets, glorified tump straps, worn by the oxen so that they 
may push with their heads. Further down the-valley, the oxen are 
even more gaily caparisoned, wearing elaborately carved pieces of 
wood, scooped to fit the neck. We came upon one of these ac- 
coutrements in our own country, in the Berkshire home of a retired 
diplomat, where it was serving as an ornamental and interesting hat- 
rack. 

A visitor to the Douro will likewise be impressed by the loud 
squeaking of the wooden wheels and wooden axles of the carts, a 
noise so dear to the peasants that nothing could induce them to 
grease it away. Perhaps there is a trace of nationalism in their at- 
titude. They have so little which they can call their own. Here is 
something unique; it is Portuguese; it is theirs! They claim, of 
course, that an ox will not pull unless he hears the constant threat 
of the heavy load behind him. Besides, the squeak is useful as a 
warning to other travelers on the paths, where passing places are pro- 
vided only every kilometer or so. . 

If two teams meet, the carts could squeeze by, but not the broad 
team. One or the other must unhitch and coax the beasts over to 
the edge of the precipice to let the other team pass. It may likewise 
be through regional pride that drivers keep up the ancient conven- 
tion of feeding their oxen by hand. They say they can not feed 
themselves. ‘True or false, drivers at certain intervals day and night 
must cram fodder between their jaws. Clearly this saves time and 
money ; no need to unhitch, and the animals are not the ones to decide 
how much they can have. 

_ There is one old custom, however, that drivers have foresworn, 
that of prodding their oxen with metal-tipped, needle-pointed sticks. 
The sticks they still carry, but they are too humane to use them, 
having learned from bitter experience that a hide brings a fancier 
price if not poked full of little round holes. 

_ When the carts have brought the new wine to the bottom of the 
valley, the casks may proceed by rail, or may be sent down river on 
rabelo boats. <A rabelo isa “long-tailed” boat, a flat-bottomed barge, 
pointed at both ends and steered by a long oarish rudder that slants 
down from a sort of stern castle behind the sail. The sail is square 
and enormous, usually made of a reddish stuff which the soaking 
rains and blistering sun soon soften to a faded brick. 

Rabelos are supposed to be hand-me-downs from visiting Phoe- 
nicians of long ago, or from the Romans. It is even possible they 
were brought by the Vikings. On the other hand they may be an 
adaptation of Oriental junks actually seen by Portuguese navigators, 
or heard described in ports where Marco Polo’s tales were told. 
Quarters for the rabelo crews are cramped, and the men who live 
board. know no luxury beyond the abundant and ever present ease 
with which they can take a nip of wine and fill up the cask with 
water. 

The city of Oporto, toward which the casks are heading, received 
unimaginative name from ‘its geographic location. Oporto, ‘“The 
Port,” the Portuguese call it, and with equal lack of imagination they 
christened their wine “o winho do Porto,’ the wine of the port, or 
port wine. One might have expected something more poetic from 
a people who produced Camoens, but the Portuguese have an ex- 
tremely practical disposition. The days of the week prove it: in 
most countries these have fine-sounding names that recall the glories 
of the gods; in Portugal they bear the oe matter-of-fact names 
pt First Day, Second Day, Third Day,” ete. 
Once arrived at the port, the casks are hauled to that section set 
aside for them, Vila Nova de Gaia. There, in a group of vast 
lodges, all built of granite, all roofed with tiles, all facing north, are 
stored hundreds of millions of escudos worth of wine, under the 
-crutiny and supervision of the Institute do Vinho do Porto, an or- 
ganization of the national government housed in an imposing palace 
in Oporto proper. The Institute has a library of over four thousand 
volumes on the subject of port wine; it publishes a monthly maga- 
zine on the same subject, and ‘gets out an annual report of some six 
aonied pages of scientific importance to the oenological world. 


Carrying the grapes at vintage time is hard work. The groups of men 
moving in single file are climbing one of the typical steep slopes. 


For their arduous task the vineyard workers are paid a small wage, three 


meager meals a day and plenty of wine. 


Wine is brought to the bottom of the valley in carts with 
and axles. 


wooden wheels 


A stroll through one of the lodges makes 
a person feel the size of an ant, for on both 
sides of the long corridors stand vats of huge 
dimensions. There are rows upon rows of 
these giants, some of them holding over two 
hundred pipes, or roughly a hundred thou- 
sand litres, of port. Brandy too is stored in 
huge vats, but vats of cement instead of wood 
because cement receives less vibration. There 
are acres of casks, lying on their sides, or 
piled on top of one another three deep. 

What if fire should break out in these per- 
fumed caverns, we thought, and indeed from 
time to time, but very rarely, it does. There 
was a conflagration in 1945, in which three 
thousand pipes were destroyed by flame and 
explosion. But the wine is closely guarded, 
the workmen being divided into small groups, 
each group with its own commander, all part 
of a meticulously organized hierarchy which 
leaves no corner neglected. 

The lodges are not for the storing of wine 
alone. There are sheds for the storing of 
lumber, mills and shops for the construction 
of all the wooden containers. The lumber 
was formerly brought from the Baltic, where the climate aided in its 
seasoning, but with costs mounting, the wood most commonly used 
today is said to be native oak and native chestnut, and Australian 
eucalyptus when they can get it. There are also rooms for the wash- 
ing and filling of bottles, for some of the largest companies export 
over a million bottles a year. 

The stored wine is almost constantly on the move within the lodges, 
being shifted from vat to cask and from cask to cask. Old wines 
need periodically to be rejuvenated by a touch of younger wine. Young 
wines must be given greater body and smoothness by union with older 
stock. Wines that tend. to deteriorate too rapidly may receive greater 
longevity by a marriage with wines of stronger constitution. Sweet 
wines may be made dry; bitter ones, sweet. If color fades unat- 


tractively, from oxidization through the pores 
of the wood, it may be enhanced by the ad- 
dition of a wine of richer, fuller color. 
Tawny shades may be hastened by the blend- 
ing in of a small amount of white port, made 
of white grapes. There is perpetual need to 
shift and change. No wine can be left long 
in half-empty casks, without taking on the 
insipid taste of wood; workmen are forever 
tapping on the side of a cask with a hammer 
and listening to its ring, to gauge the wine’s 
level. 

If a vindima has been an exceptionally fine 
one, ten per cent of the young wine shipped 
to Vila Nova de Gaia that winter will be set 
aside for two, and possibly three, years with- 
out blending of any sort. It will then be 
sent to England to be aged in glass for a good 
ten years, after which it can be sold as “vin- 
tage” wine, labelled by the year of its vin- 


The peasants who gather for the wine harvest dima. , 

often come from villages twenty or thirty miles 

away. They celebrate the occasion with singing 
and folk dances. 


. Like all spectators, we were interested by 
the work of the wine tasters. Each company 
has its own staff of tasters, men with a keen 
sense of taSte and smell, as well as a well- 
trained memory and a high degree of honesty. Their work rooms, 
devoid of decoration or other potential distraction, contain files for 
their recorded data, tables with dozens of tiny sample bottles of port 
designated by number only, test tubes, sinks, and always close at hand, 
the flushable spitoon. 

Swirling a little of the unknown liquid in his mouth, the taster must 
instantly detect fraud, if there be any. He must be able to recognize 
the composition of the blend he is sampling, and pronounce upon its 
aroma, bouquet and other virtues. More difficult still, he must predict 
its future possibilities. It is he alone who determines what shall be 
added, to bring it up to standard. Trade-marked brands must, year in 
year out, keep true to their characteristics, regardless of how greatly 
(Continued on page 32) 


OX CARTS CROSSING THE DOURO RIVER 


The oxen which pull the wooden wine carts wear large leather pads between their horns so that if necessary they may push with their heads. The 
drivers still carry the needle-pointed sticks with which they used to prod their beasts, but this brutal treatment has now been abandoned. 


THE CHURCH AT SLEEPY HOLLOW THE MASTER’S BEDROOM 


The old Dutch church of Sleepy Hollow, immortalized Over the fireplace in the master’s bedroom in Philipse’s “castle” hangs the original 
by Washington Irving, was built by Frederick Philipse deed for the estate. The washstand and water holder near the door came from Hol- 
in 1693, land as did so many other furnishings of the house. 
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as ON THE HUDSON 
With photographs by J. B. Stern 
The mill which Philipse built in 1694 can still be operated. 


IN THE ROLLING hills on the eastern 
shore of the Hudson, some thirty miles north 
of New York City, a historical project is be- 
ing carried out that will add an important me- 
morial of the early life in America. This 
project is the restorations of the manor house 
of Frederick Philipse, one of the earliest and 
the greatest of patroons, at Tarrytown, New 
York, and Sunnyside, the home of Washing- 
ton Irving, America’s first man of letters 
of international renown, a few miles away at 
Irvington. These restorations have been 
made possible with funds contributed by John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The story of Philipse “castle” as it is called 
begins with the exploration of the eastern 
coast of North America by John and Se- 
bastian Cabot in the closing years of the fif- 
teenth century, when they laid claim to all the 
land they discovered in the name of King 
Henry VII of England. Henry Hudson 
sailed up the river he discovered in 1607. 
Although he was a native Englishman, he 
was then serving under the Dutch East India 
Company in whose name he claimed title to 
all the land adjacent to the river. 

The Dutch were not slow in beginning set- 
tlement. They started, however, on Staten 


] 
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and Long Islands and the neighboring shore 
of what is now New Jersey. The founding 
of New Amsterdam on Manhattan Island 
did not take place until 1664, long after the 
granting of patroonages along the further 
reaches of the river and after a partial settle- 
ment of them had begun. But the building 
of that town lent an incentive to the more 
able craftsmen of the old world to emigrate 
to the new, especially those who were capable 
of building houses more substantial than the 
crude log cabins of the pioneers. Among 
these craftsmen was a master carpenter and 
architect, Frederick Philipse, which in Dutch, 
was spelled Vrereryk Vilipse, 

He not only prospered as a builder, but 
also held minor offices in the growing settle- 
ment at a time when its budding wealth be- 
gan to excite the cupidity or envy of the 
English to the east. It was then that the 


claims of Hudson came into conflict with 
those of Cabot, but the claims of the latter 
were royal, while the former were merely 
corporate, a fact which the Dutch, after years 
of negotiations were forced to recognize. 

Tiring of the bickering which attended 
these disputes, Philipse used what wealth and 
prestige he had acquired to secure himself a 
patroonage which extended from Spuyten 
Duyvil to Croton, and from the Sound to the 
Hudson River. In one of the most attractive 
spots of this attractive domain, he built in 
1683 the house and the mill which forms the 
nucleus of the present restoration. 

‘The house was substantially built in true 
Dutch style, with stone walls. It was at once 
a fortress, a residence, a country seat and a 
manorial office; yet it is not a large house, 
and its rooms, even to modern eyes accus- 
tomed to cramped apartments, do not appear 
spacious. The stone walls are rough and the 
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THE TRIAL OF 
MAJOR ANDRE 


The capture of Major An- 
dré by three Tarrytown pat- 
riots revealed Benedict 
Arnold’s treasonous plans 
for betrayal during the cru- 
cial period of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


INTERIOR VIEWS 


The so-called Beekman 
Wing of Philipse’s home, 
the staircase of which is seen 
at the left, was added in 
1750. At the right is the 
dining room in the old sec- 
tion with china and metal- 
wares imported from’ Hol- 
land. 


THE PHILIPSE MANOR 


Frederick Philipse built the 
stone part of the manor in 
1683 at the seat of a patroon- 
age extending from Spuyten 
Duyvil to Croton, The 
wooden section was- added 
later by his grandson. 


clothe, house and protect Philipse and his immediate fam- 
ily. There were facilities for dairying, for spinning and 
for weaving, work generally done by women; there was 
equipment for cooperage, carpentering, smithing and so 
on. There was even a saddlery to make harness for the 
horses that succeeded the oxen which first tilled the soil. 

With honest Dutch thrift every asset, every advantage 
was utilized to its fullest extent. The water which filled 
the pond and turned the mill wheel formed a basin where 
ships could. be loaded and.floated.down to the Hudson and 
from there to‘New York-and: to. Europe; 

When the danvto: holdthe.water-for the mill wheel was 
being built it was washed out time and again by spring 
freshets. Philipse was beside himself with exasperation 
and anger. Then one of his slaves told him he dreamed 
that until a church to the glory of God had been erected 
the dam would not hold. Philipse was impressed by the 
slave’s dream and proceeded to build a church in the Dutch 
style. Thereafter work on the dam was started again and 
when it was completed it held so well that it still provides 
a foundation for the present structure and supports the 
bridge above it which leads to the mill. 

The church which Philipse built was immortalized by 
Washington Irving in his legend of Sleepy Hollow. Ex- 
cept for a short period during the Revolution when the 
British used it for a hay barn, the church has been in con- 
tinuous use ever since. 

After Philipse’ death his children married into the fam- 
ilies of the neighboring patroonages. Philipse’s grandson 
inherited the house and added to’ it in 1750 the wooden 


THE SLAVE KITCHEN wing which so tastelessly imitates the original stone struc- 

Food for the family was prepated by slaves in this dark, windowless room in the ture. The Beekman Wing, as the new section is called, 
basement. The door at the right leads to the stable where cows were kept in time of added two rooms to the growing needs of the family but 
compet: nothing of architectural or decorative importance. The 


(Continued on page 32) 


woodwork both inside and out is of crude wide boarding and hand 
hewn timbers, nevertheless the house has an air of dignity and well- 


Cae: THE MILL 
“In the low, dark basement kitchen meals were prepared by slaves The mill on the Philipse estate was a source of considerable profit to the 
4 ‘ada Hae piel q Heck i 4 owner. The only iron used in the machinery was in the form of nails 
and Carried a gest an even aoe ker passage through a crude but eWay in the grist hoppers at the right and left. The rest of the machinery 
up a narrow stairs to the dining rom above. Separated from the kitch- was pegged with wood. 


en by a thick stone partition was the cow stall, where the family milk 
supply was quartered when danger threatened, which was not as in- 
frequent as ene might suppose. Behind the cow stall was a meat 
and dairy storage equipped with bright copper and brass utensils. 
_ On the ground floor wide windows admitted light and air in sharp 
contrast to the murkiness of the basement. The reception room and 
the parlor for intimate guests were hung with family portraits and 
furnished with heavy Dutch furniture contrasting oddly with the deli- 
cate chinaware. The bedrooms with their built-in or canopied beds 
were on the second floor along with,the spinning room in which the 
women of the household worked. ~ 

- The English were naturally anxious to collect taxes from the rich 
Dutch landowners, but the wily Philipse was prepared for this. He 
built a secret room behind a concealed door in which he could hide 
for days if necessary, when the tax gatherers called upon him. 
That Philipse was a prosperous man is indicated by the mill and 
by the docks which he built to ship the products of his estate to 
Europe in return for goods that could not be secured in this country. 
Such a wealthy man had to be prepared to repulse thieves and pirates. 
To do this he constructed in the basement of his stone house a series 
sf gun ports facing the river. Seven foot muzzle loaders which 
ould hurl blasts of iron and lead were sufficient to protect his home 
from marauders. 
The mill which he built was a long two- “Story building, the wooden 
floor of which groaned fenecasiticly: while the water wheel ground 
the grain of Philipse and his tenants. The latter were required to 
pay for the services of the mill and the landlord’s profit was a hand- 
some one. 
‘The mill was not the only asset the manor possessed. The entire 
Saag was a self-contained unit, producing everything needed to feed, 


. 
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Walbae 


=a 


Despite indignant moral pro- 
tests the waltz became pop- 
ular in Paris at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Victor Hugo | called it 
“lascivious” and “impure.” 


boli the Whrld 


by Eleanore Flaig 


PRACTICALLY EVERYONE remembers the waltz as a bygone fav- 
orite of American ballrooms. Many of us helped support it until it 
was supplanted by bizarre new dances that were the advance-guard of 
anew era. Yet few suspect that this erstwhile dowager of the dance 
was born an Austrian hoyden ; that it became an object of internation- 
al censure and dispute, that even after a meticulous grooming at the 
hands of Grandma Europe, it continued to rock the seats of gov- 
ernment. 
Rarely does a social dance present a his- 


Ages lower Germany combined them in what was the first suspicior 
of the far distant drawing room waltz. Guardians of public moral: 
had been trying to suppress the round dances that were overrunning 


certain parts of the country. Bavaria’s village police eae thei 


first all-out offensive against them in 1560. 
Only the year before, the Dreher had faced a fresh hail ie grape 
shot from various quarters and once more emerged in a healthy con: 
dition, although it commonly induced hem 
orrhages in its exponents if kept up toc 


tory as diversified, as erotic and riotous as 
does the waltz. On the other hand, none 
perhaps has ever approached the lyrical 
beauty of its idealized form. Its parents. 
the Dreher and Landler, having enjoyed 
lawless careers in southern Germany, it was 
marked for scandal at birth. How many 
other dances may have contributed to its de- 
linquency is problematical, since it de- 
scended from a family of mad whirling, 
stamping, kissing dances which, as one 
writer remarks, “existed time out of mind 
in south Germany, ready to burst forth 
from village and mountain valley when the 
hour struck.” 

Stamping and revolving (both forbidden 
by Charlemagne) constituted two very prim- 
itive dance elements. During the Middle 
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DANCING PEASANTS 


The stamping and revolving dances of sixteenth 

century Germany from which the waltz probably 

evolved were frequently prohibited by law as be- 
ing indecent. 


sete ircoresnppsttntr tence ener etn orgnceotn pe epi 


EGipivs Herestmon. 


roe an engraving by Hans Sebold Beham 


long. As far back as 1525 Kunz Has, « 
Nuremberg meistersinger, directed some 
barbed verses at the wild weller (spinner) 
whose exhibition at rustic weddings, plu: 
“the shameful bussing of women” was tc 
call forth an edict some twenty years later 
Anyone found guilty of such offenses, de 
clared the Council of Griefswald, would be 
dealt with as befitted his crime. Had the 
Council only known what lay ahead! 

No doubt the complaining faction wa: 
justified to a degree, since, even in a Rabe- 
laisian period, the round dances with theii 
“unseemly leaping and jumping’ became sc 
unbridled that Hamburg, Meissen and othe: 
towns loosed a flood of sermons, edicts anc 
dissertations which it was hoped woulc 
exorcise this demon of the dance. ‘No- 


body,” read a Nuremberg decree, “may swing 
or turn a woman round in the dance... .” 
(This, because women were so tossed and 
thrown about by their partners that skirts flew 
unbecomingly high.) Frankfurt, Prenzlau, 
Magdeburg and Griefswald winked at each other 
and slapped a heavy fine upon rotating couples. 
But evidently Siegfried’s land could no more 
stop turning than she could refrain from beer 
drinking. The persistence of such dances is 
revealed by a Latin poem dated 1000 A.D., de- 
scribing an: old Germanic dance believed to be 
‘still in use on the banks of the Tegern See, and 
especially prominent during the Feast of St. 
Bartholomew. It is the same joyous Schuhplat- 
tel that all these years has whirled and stamped, 
waltzed and clapped to the sound of zithers in 
and about Innsbruck. 

In dancing the Dreher (an _ indignation- 
provoker for some five centuries), partners held 
one hand only, skipping at times with arms 
lifted high, or passing back-to-back as in 
Durer’s engraving. By 1800 they often held 
each other under the armpits. However, in or- 
der to whirl (Dreher), they placed their hands 
firmly on each other’s backs while pressing their 
cheeks together “even if the sweat is running 
down both of them.” The French philosopher, 
Montaigne, described a similar, if indeed not 
the same turning dance, seen at Augsburg: 
“With both hands on the back of his partner, he 


holds her in such a close embrace that . . . as we see in the engravings 
of Aldegrever and his German contemporaries—their faces touched.” 

Georgraphical questions concerning the waltz take their place with 
the mass of suppositions, misinformation and other obstacles that 


From an engraving by Albrecht Durer 


In dancing the Dreher, which aroused 

moral indignation for five centuries, part- 

ners held only one hand, skipping at 

times with their arms lifted high or 
passing back to back. 


THE BALL AT THE PARIS OPERA 


From 1837 until it burned in 1873 The Grand Opera House in Rue Lepeletier was the scene of the most brilliant balls held in Paris. During this 
period Paris added to the waltz such dances as the polka and the mazurka and the older dances like the quadrille were abandoned. 


impede the reconstruction of its story. One 
claims it to have been a native of the Enns Valley 
in lower Austria. Another says it hailed from 
the Styrian and upper Austrian mountains and 
valleys. A third suggests—which has been dis- 
proven—that it possibly originated in Ger- 
many’s medieval guilds and subsequently ex- 
tended over the country. The truth is, the 
waltz emerged full-blown from none of these 
localities. Its growth was slow and its course 
beset by fierce opposition. Vienna was its actual 
home (or shall we say its proving ground), yet 
even in 1780 we find it in an elementary stage. 
Agreement exists, at least, that it appeared in a 
crude form during the Middle Ages, and that 
the ancient Ach du lieber Augustin was among 
the first tunes to accompany it. 

Uninhibited playground that it was, Vienna 
had welcomed the round dances at a time when 
other German cities were pronouncing them 
taboo. And here, less than two decades be- 
fore the French Revolution, the rudiments of 
the waltz began to emerge from the Landler and 
piece themselves into the dance-of-the-day. For 
whatever its incipient sources or the contro- 
versies and inaccuracies surrounding it, the 
Golden Age of the Waltz, its rarest flowering, 
the whole period, we might say, of its real his- 
toric importance, had as background ‘‘The Fal- 
staff of German cities, Vienna old and stout.” 

Although a much-harangued point, the Waltz 


in Act II of Vincente Martin’s opera, Una Cosa Rara, is generally 
cited as the archetype of that newly-begotten wonder whose rhythm 
was so like a lover’s heartbeat, a dance so comparable in effect to 
sparkling Rhine wine—the Viennese waltz. This work was produced 


} From Dance of Musique Romantique by Marcel Bouteron 
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awing by James Gilray 


THE WALTZ CRAZE INVADES ENGLAND 


When the waltz was introduced in England about 1810 it was 

branded “a fiend of German birth” and denounced from pulpit and 

platform. Eventually its respectability was assured when the young 
Victoria herself waltzed under Johann Strauss’ baton. 


at Vienna in 1785 after the dance as performed therein had loosed 
a landslide in Bohemia where it was quashed by an imperial decree. 
Upon its Austrian début the waltz in question was played very slowly, 
its nature thereafter being altered in Martin’s opera and a brisk 
variety and galop-waltz substituted. Despite its rude ousting, it left 
a buoyant imprint on Boheman music and reached a superb climax as 
the Furiant in Smetana’s opera, The Bartered Bride. 

The waltz was warmly embraced in Vienna where people flung 
themselves into it, sharply accenting the beat with the same lusty 
stamping as of old. Crudities, however, gradually dropped away. 
With hopping and stamping rotation replaced by gliding turns, hob 
nail shoes by dancing slippers, and rough planks by polished floors, 
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Dancing has always been popular in Paris and 
as early as 1797 there were 684 public dance 
halls, 
less inhibited dance halls of the seventies, the 
waltz was too genteel for some of the more 


the newcomer was on its way to becoming queen of the ballroom. Un- — 


fortunately, hazards to health—to say nothing of morals—had not 
been lessened in the refining process, and the waltz continued to face 
the double charge levied against it in early days. The Mondschein 
Saal, Vienna’s brilliant dance palace, became illustrious due to the mor- 
tality among its young clientéle. 

Not to be a dashing dancer was rather a disgrace; consequently, 
young couples stretched the limits of nature in their efforts to outstrip 
one another. It was a point of honor to circle the vast hall six or 
eight times as a minimum, revolving at top speed without pausing for 
breath—a feat not infrequently rewarded by apoplexy of the lungs. 
The British actor, O’Kelly, deplored Vienna’s dance-delirium, and said 
that he deemed waltzing from ten at night until seven A.M. a form of 
frenzy. He did not exaggerate. The craze had reached such’ pro- 
portions that the Redoutensaal where the masked balls were held pro- 
vided private delivery rooms lest the stork should perforce make a 
landing in the maelstrom of the waltz. 

“As common and as contagious as a cold in the head” was a sum- 
mary of the reigning favorite which by 1797 held the floor unchal- 
lenged, apparently having become more “demoniac” and “productive 
of giddiness” with each dose of refinement. As a Breslau journalist 
observed, “The ordinary waltz or turning dance does not exclude all 
charm and grace in its slow, melting movement. But the Vienna 
waltz surpasses everything in wild fury ... and only a few females— 
those of an iron nature—give themselves up to its mad whirling.” At 
Halle, Jakob Wolf was publishing his\Discussion of the most im- 


yea ae 


portant causes of the weakness of our generation in regard to the 


waltz. To be followed by a new edition: Proof that the waltz is a 
main source of the weakness of body and mind of our generation, 
(Most urgently recommended to the sons and daughters of Germany). 
But apparently no one cared to venture beyond Herr Wolf’s titles, 
nor to stop dancing. 

It was also in 1797 that England caught echoes of the naughty name 
and rhythm, thanks to the appearance of Preston’s Country Dances, 
introducing “The Princess of Wales Waltz,” ‘““Miss Simpson’s Waltz” 
(in two-time), and “The New German Waltz.” However, fifteen 
years elapsed before the dance itself descended upon a startled Britain. 
When lorgnettes had been lowered and normal respiration restored, it 
was branded “a fiend of German birth . . . destitute of grace, delicacy 
and _ propriety!” Howls 
went up from pulpit and 
platform. Being physically 
debarred from the pleas- 
ures of the dance, and a 
rabid Napoleonist as well, 
hence, anti-Austrian, Lord 
Byron let fly his metrical 
bombshell, “The Waltz, an 
Apostrophic Hymn.” Imag- 
ine, then, the general em- 
barrassment when young 
Victoria herself waltzed un- 


hann Strauss. 


litical upheavals, Vienna 
swung into the ninteenth 
century on the up-beat. Far 
from retarding, the waltz 
craze was pursuing a steady 
accelerando. The marriage 
of Emperor Franz to the 
Italian princess, Ludevica 
D’Este, offered an excellent 
reason for inaugurating a 
new dance salon. Accord- 
ingly on January 10, 1808, 
the double celebration took 
place, and Europe’s incom- 
parable rendezvous for 
pleasure seekers. Wolff- 
sohn’s Apollo Palace, 


DANCING IN PARIS 


At the Closerie des Lilas, one of the 


exuberant merrymakers. 


, 


der the leadership ,of Jo~- 


Careless of wars and po- 


opened its doors to a large gasping public. 

Here was something to stagger the most 
blasé. Five stupendous halls, thirty-one 
lesser halls and a chain of thirteen kitch- 
ens made up this amazing colony which 
not only embraced every style of architec- 
ture and interior decoration, but provided 
indoor gardens and avenues at perfectly 
controlled temperatures. 

As an added attraction, full-scale repro- 
ductions of foreign dwellings invited in- 
spection. Mythological beings gazed down 
from the frescoed ceiling of the great cir- 
cular dining room with its hundred circu- 
lar tables, each having its fanciful center- 
piece in form of a statue, candelabrum, or 
miniature fount. The center of the room 
was dominated by a lofty rock from which 
springs cascaded into a tank full of bril- 
liant fish. 

_-If one chose to dance by moonlight, 
there was the salon where alabaster lamps 


acnieved that effect; if one preferred sun- 
light, he had only to enter another blazing 
under the effulgence of a thousand candles. 
Thus, Wolffsohn’s establishment antici- 
pated every whim of its clientele. And 
for this gala event, Hummel, the re- 
nowned pianist, composed a dance suite— 
the first “concert waltzes’ which, truth to 
tell, sounded noticeably like minuets. 

_ By 1809 waltzomania had attained to 
fabulous heights. At least one-fourth of 
Vienna’s population spent their evenings 
at a dance resort, and the pursuit of Terp- 


A. 


ANNOUNCING A 
PARISIAN SUCCESS 


The light operas of 
Johann Strauss were a 
sensational success in 
Europe and America: 
This Parisian poster an- 
nounces one of the most 

famous. 


THE WALTZ KING 


The composer of “The 
Blue Danube” established 
his reputation as the best 
living writer of dance 
music before he was 
twenty-five. A dynamic 
violinist he led his or- 
chestra with a spectacu- 
lar gusto that delighted 
audiences in all the Euro- 
pean cities to which he 
paid his triumphal visits. 


sichore was almost the sole topic of conversation. It was a frenetic pre- 
lude to the bloody summer of the same year, when Austria quaked under 
the blow of Napoleon’s fist and the Danube flowed red with its cargo of 
corpses. In the whirlpool of the dance one might forget that which he 
remembered after the music stopped. . . 

The time was not far distant when the waltz should represent much 
more than a dance-idiom; when it should typify an era and become a 
force to conjure with. Exacting at once a mordant criticism and the 
most rapturous eulogies, it managed in either case to attract the attention 
of great intellects of its time. That any innovation should kindle such a 
blaze of controversy on two continents must argue fire in the tinder-box. 

Certainly it was nothing unusual for a new dance fad to be met with 
abuse; but whereas the others had been, by and large, mere outlets for 
exuberant spirits, the waltz cloaked a subtly dangerous element: emotion- 
alism. Together with its forerunners it presented a daring departure, the 
dance-of-embrace. Added to this, its musical structure is the romance 
motif of all time. The Viennese form, in. particular, with its irresistible 
rhythm, sentimental nuances and yearning themes, supplied every requisite 
for delirious exaltation. Weigh these ingredients, then wonder, if you 
can, why “reform” was laughed down. Such was the classical waltz as 
foreshadowed in Martin’s opera—the Vienna-bred siren soon to be waited 
to immortality under the bedeviled baton of the first great master of the 
waltz, Johann Strauss. 

Never was monarch more eagerly obeyed than was Strauss by his spin- 
ning subjects. Vienna of 1830 found herself his happy prisoner.: She 
gulped-the three-four narcotic he so deftly administered and begged for 
more, meanwhile laying her fealty at his feet—with’ reservations. His 
music, like his personality, was unleashed, passionate and full of driving 
power. Pie os 
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THE DANCE CRAZE IN AMERICA 


In the decade before the first World War the popularity of the 
decorous waltz began to yield to the excesses of such dances as 
the turkey trot, the bunny hug and the grizzly bear. This is 
how these dances impressed a cartoonist on the old Life. 


A HOP AT WEST POINT 


By the middle of the nineteenth century the waltz had become 
one of the most popular dances in America. This drawing of a 
hop at West Point was made in 1859. 


In those days enchantment lay everywhere in Vienna. Bewitched 
by the spéll of stringed music, caught in the laughing swirl of the 
dance, beautiful women, officers, students, errand girls, the whole of 
Alt Wien with two good legs overflowed indoor and outdoor wonder- 
lands. Waltzing, to borrow the words of one biographer, “gave the 
dancers a taste of infinity.” ; 

Richard Wagner, on-his first visit to Vienna in 1832, found the 
city writhing in the throes of cholera. He was thérefore amazed 
that no one had changed-his way of living, nor taken the slightest 
precaution. Amusement spots were jammed as usual and, like the 
tarantula-bitten Italian, the multitude appeared to be sweating out 
poisons by means of violent dancing. About this time he wrote of 
Strauss: “At the beginning of a new waltz this demon of the Vien- 
nese musical spirit shook like a pythian priestess on the tripod, and 
veritable groans of ecstasy raised the worship of the magic violinist 
to almost bewildering heights of frenzy.” 

It ill-becomes a nation to war over something which at the same 
time it professes to deplore; yet that is what happened in the case of 
the débutante waltz. Germany, of course, shouted her parentage, 
and moreover charged France with having stolen her darling outright. 
To which the accused naively replied that the waltz she reclaimed 
from the Rhineland in, the eighteenth century had been a French 
dance for four hundred years. Italy and Bohemia protested their 
rights; but all particular tongues and arguments were drowned out 
in the universal three-four pulse that had set the world to spinning— 
that spoke all languages yet none. 

To the quaint tune of Ach du lieber Augustin, the waltz made its 
début at the Paris opera in 1800 in Gardel’s ballet Dance Madness. 
It had entered France during the war with Germany. Here, as else- 
where, censure assailed it, even though by 1797 pleasure seeking 
Paris counted no less than 684 public dance halls. True to prece: 
dent, however, it eventually succeeded in storming the capital. In 
1804 Arndt wrote from France: “People love these waltzes or genu- 
ine gliding dances. . . . They alternate regularly with the quadrille, 
and still eyes and hearts cannot get enough of them. This love of 
the waltz and the nationalization of this German dance is quite new.” 

Its victory, of course, was not unqualified. The great heaped 
weighty words upon it. Victor Hugo, for one, declared this dance 
‘with the circular and lascivious flight” to be “impure.”’ The poet, 
Alfred de Musset, thought it was “actually to possess a woman in 
some sort to hold her half an hour in one’s arms and to sweep her 
away thus, palpitating despite 
herself. . . so that one can 
scarcely say whether he pro- 
tects or conquers her.” And 
Madame Vigée-Lebrun, the 
painter, found it amazing that 
mothers allowed their daugh- 
ters to indulge in such risqué 
performances. Not but what 
other dangers were abroad. 

Under Louis Philippe the 
waltz met its match in tht 
shameless creation, the polka, 
whose name was whispered in 
good society, which meantime 
studied it assiduously. To- 
gether with the mazurka, the 
waltz and polka shoved the 
aging quadrille and contre- 
danse into the wallflower 
class. Along with other na- 
tions, France developed her 
exclusive type of waltz—a 
skipping variety wholly at- 
tuned to her temperament. 

Of the six Strausses who 
composed dance music, Jo- 
hann II, the Waltz King, pre- 
sumably won the greatest 

(Continued on page 34) 


Though camel fights are forbidden in modern Turkey they are 
still held in some remote rural regions. The following account of 
one of these bloody and spectacular combats was written by a 


Turkish journalist now stationed in America. 
Editorial Note. 


OMAR KHAYYAM called the camel ‘the philosopher of 
the desert.” Doubtless he was using poetic license. Actu- 
ally he probably referred to camels with the same profane 
contempt that prospectors in the West used in referring 
to their donkeys. But the camel, however, is less sweet 
by nature than the philosopher of the sagebrush. He’s 
clumsy, stupid and capricious—and has no particular love 
for mankind. Not only do you have to build a bigger 
fire, figuratively, under him to get him going, but woe be- 
tide the man who does, for the camel has a memory, if 
not much else in his mind, and there are plenty of scarred 
camel drivers who can testify to this. 

Although his Arab masters (who incidentally have 
sixty names for him, and not all of them complimentary) 
have for centuries been trotting him across the Sahara, 
he’s still the most important native system of transporta- 
tion from the wastelands of Tibet through the deserts of 


On the shores of the Aegean in western Turkey a camel takes its rest after a hard day’s work, In the distance is a castle built by the Crusaders. 


A CAMEL FIGHT l72 iz ey a lurkey 


by Mustafa Tugqrul Uke 


In ancient times, Izmir, or Smyrna, was one of the most important cities of Asia Minor. 
During the Turkish war with Greece three fifths of the city was destroyed by fire. 
Since then many modern buildings have been constructed. 
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the Near East tothe Atlantic coast of Africa. 

Besides being used for arid long-distance 
hauls and farmwork, the slenderer, swifter 
camels are often members of African mili- 
tary camel corps—such a corps is a perma- 
nent branch of the Egyptian Army. Camels 
haye another occupation, too, more on the 
sporting side. They fight. Professional camel 
fighting is banned by many governments in 
Westernizing Asia, and because of this it’s 
not often that a city man can get a good look 
at the real viciousness of the humpbacked 
fighters. My opportunity came unexpectedly 
while I was traveling among the villages of 
western Turkey on a newspaper job near 
Izmir, which was formerly known as Smyrna. 

It began aboard a bus going from Izmir to 
the olive town of Ayvalik. Although the 
busses that run this route (a bus tire, if you 


Tobacco is one of Turkey’s most important 
agricultural products, These girls are making 
cigarettes in an Izmir factory, 


can’ find it on the black market, costs about 
$800 American dollars) do a pretty good 
business, this one was _ extraordinarily 
jammed. A short fellow whose coat strained 
to button across his well fed torso was sitting 
on my lap. There wasn’t much he could do 
about moving off it, so he excused himself 
with embarrassment, in an ingratiating man- 
ner customary to merchants, and began to 
talk into my ear. 

“These camel fights—these camel fights. 
They’re nothing but trouble—trouble all 


around,” he said bitterly. 


Why camel fights? 

“Don’t you know?” he gasped in surprise. 
“Why you must be a stranger.” And he 
eyed me carefully. “Government?” : 

No. 

“Well,” he said, “this promises to be a 
good one. Old Ali Aga, the chief of the vil- 
lage over the next hill from Ayvalik, has got 
a real challenger. Twice a year he comes 
into Ayvalik with his villagers and a choice 
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ting is terrible. 


camel. Up to now he has never lost. Last 
time he met up with a professiénal came! 
fighter. The camel-fighter’s champion lost, 
but the professional swore that next time he’d 
beat Ali Aga. It’s said that the camel fighter 
has gone through all the southern provinces 
searching for a good fighter. He must have 
found one, all right, for he’s bet two thou- 
sand lira on it. That’s enough to buy a 
good-sized farm in this district.” 

“T thought the Government wasn’t allow- 
ing camel fights anymore.” 

He chuckled, close to my face. “Laws 
can’t stop nature. When the Government 
forbade them, they were held secretly. In 
the end the Government usually looks the 
other way. After all, you can’t change in a 
few months or even a few years what has 
been customary since Croesus and Homer.” 


toward a flat piece of ground slightly outside 
the city proper. People were already hurry- 
ing out of their white stone houses, whole 
families dressed in their best, papa herding 
the youngsters and mother carrying the baby. 
Boys ran along close to the buildings, shout- 
ing excitedly to one another. And here and 
there, mixed in the stream of people, were 
the red splashes of the shirts and sashes of 
villagers who were cutting through the city to 
the fighting grounds. 

While we walked along, Ahmet continued 
explaining where Mustafa of the bus ride 
left off. “Camel fights, as you know, come 
only twice a year when the males are full of 
energy and ready to mate. A few days be- 
fore the fight the owners glut the animals on 
food containing red pepper and spices and a 
special dough made of white flour; and al- 


Clumsy, ox-drawn carts with wooden wheels are stili in common use by the peasants in the vi- 
cinity of Izmir. It is these peasants who make up the majority of the enthusiastic audiences that 
watch the bloody and brutal camel fights held in remote regions, 


He shifted nervously on my lap, excusing 
himself again for being there. ‘For myself, 
I have no objections to fighting, but the bet- 
That’s something the Gov- 
ernment should put a stop to. Why if a 
peasant is too enthusiastic—and naive—he 
can lose all his family fortune. But, he 
wagged his head, “it’s hard not to bet a 
little aie 

When we got off the bus at Ayvalik, he 
caught up with me and grabbed my hand. 
“Mustafa is my name. If you’re going to 
the fight this afternoon, I shall be very glad 
if I may be of any assistance to you.” I 
thanked him, and crossing through the nar- 
row coblestone streets of this ancient Greek- 
built city, in the Ionian section of thousands 
of years ago. I came to the town’s little semi- 
weekly newspaper the Ayvalik Times. 

Ahmet, the editor, was an old friend of 
mine, and after a little persuasion, he agreed 
to come along with me to the fight. 

We headed out in the hot afternoon sun 


though camels don’t drink often, the peasants 


shave a special brew that when mixed with 


water brings the camels up to a near-delirious 
state by the day of the fight.” 

Gradually we had come to a large grassy 
platform encircled by a primitive wooden 
fence. The ringside territory was already 
packed with hundreds of standing spectators. 
and late comers were climbing the surround- 
ing hills for a better view. 

Vendors were plentiful. The favorite among 
them was the man with the cart full of hot 
coals. He would accost a group of gaily 
clad villagers with his product—shish kebab, 
spiked and dripping hot. And who could re- 
sist that smell? The purchasers pulled off 
the seared lamb chunks like hot pennies, 
squealing and laughing. 

“Come on,’ Ahmet said, “let’s get an ice 
cream.” We hailed a stocky fellow who was 
balancing two swinging buckets on a long 
rod across his shoulders. As he dished out 
the ice cream from one bucket into the glasses 
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om), the other, a boom, boom, boom rose 
ove the racket of the spectators. Ahmet 
ilped his ice cream, and led me running up 
1e of the hillslopes. Below us to the right 
me Ali Aga’s forerunner—a drummer and 
vo Oriental clarinet players—banging and 
oting out local melodies as loudly as they 
wuld. In the distance, marching in uneven 
lumns, were about two hundred of Ali’s 
llagers. Behind them and in front of the 
mel strode Ali Aga himself, with his long 
hite beard, and wearing traditional gray 
intaloons and the red sash of the peasant. 
ere was the chief whose camels had never 
en beaten. He looked confident. 

Ali Aga’s camel, a large, young, robust one, 
as dark as camels go, and they called him 
ara, meaning the Black One. His tem- 
‘rament fitted his coloring. Over his mouth 
as clamped a muzzle, a heavy chain dragged 
om his foreleg on the right to a hindleg to 
ep him from running, and four husky men 
ere trying to hold him in order. He looked 
1 the verge of madness. 

The music hammered away, the clarinets 
virling to a nerve-shaking pitch for, as the 
asants said, it kept the camels on edge, too. 
li Aga and his group stopped on the side of 
é arena nearest us, and his villagers moved 
e crowd back to give room to stake the 
lirious camel. Just then from the city side 
me more cries of clarinets. Enter the chal- 
nger, Omer, and his party. Omer’s camel 
oncuk, meaning bead, was smaller than 
ara and older. The scars that grooved the 
ir on his throat and chest testified that he 
as much more experienced than young 
ara. The challenger’s group stopped and 
ced Ali Aga’s from across the arena. 
Someone tapped me on the shoulder. It 
1s Mustafa. 

“Hello, friend,’ he said. “How do you 
ce it so far?” 

“Pretty noisy—and hot.” 

Mustafa chuckled good-naturedly. I no- 
ed he was carrying his coat, and his collar 
as open. ““Have you bet yet? No? Well, 
s a good custom not to gamble. Moham- 
ed said that. It’s against the wishes of 
lah. But is it not also against the wishes 
Allah to drink? Yet everybody drinks. So 
st as information I’m telling you that if I 
sre you I would bet for Boncuk. He’s an 
perienced fighter.” 

Everything grew quiet, as if a giant hand 
iS hushed a thousand mouths, for there 
ere easily that number here. Omer, the 
ofessional camel fighter, was walking 
ward the center of the arena, and Ali Aga 
ent to meet him. The tall, white-headed 
urk and the short, swarthy one shook hands. 
hmet spoke softly: “They are promising 
ch other that this is going to be an honest 
ht. I hope so, I looked around for Mus- 
fa, but he was gone. J 

Both camels were now on the verge of in- 
nity. They didn’t try to attack their keep- 
s because their attention was on each other. 
it, nevertheless, the keepers stood clear. 
camel’s bite and kick commands a lot of 


(Continued on page 32) 


Fishing is one of the main industries along Turkey’s Aegean shore. Here fishermen’s nets are drying. 


Seventy-five per cent of Turkey’s population of 18,900,000 population is engaged in agriculture, For 
the most part methods are primitive. 


Windmills abound in the Izmir region where much natural wealth awaits exploitation. 
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IN BRAZIL 


by Hakon Mielche 


Three Lions 
DAUGHTER OF THE SAINT 


The Candomblé dances begin with a quiet shuf- 

fle and increase in tempo and violence as the 

drums beat faster and faster. The dances last 
for three days and three nights. 


IT HAD BEEN A GREAT day in 
Bahia—the eighth of December, dedi- 


- cated to Nossa Senhora de Conceicao, 


Bahia’s most important saint after 
Nossa Senhor de Bomfim. 

All day long the elevators had been 
working without a stop to bring thou- 
sands of gaily dressed Bahians down 
from the old town to the edge of the 
bay where the church of Nossa Sen- 
hora de Conceicao stands. Several 
days earlier workmen had been busy 
erecting booths for cafés, sausage 
stalls, wheels of* fortune and darts. 
Electricians had put up wires for the 
illuminations, and in a large empty 
hall in the market a statue of the Ma- 
donna had been erected over an altar 
decorated with flowers. 

At the opposite end of the hall three 
men sat playing the flute, guitar and 
drum to an improvised display of the 
samba. Drawn by the rhythm people 
had crowded round the little band 
from all sides, irresistably carried 


away, until somehow or other one or 


two of them had separated themselves 
from the rest and with closed eyes 
and swaying hips begun to dance a 
samba. The onlookers shuffled their 
feet in time to the music, swayed the 
upper parts of their bodies and clap- 
ped their hands. It did not disturb the 
worshippers on their knees at the 
altar a few yards away. And no one 
was shocked, as in Bahia happiness, 
dancing and music are a part of reli- 
gion and inseparable from it—at least 
if one is dark-skinned and cheerful- 
minded and one’s ancestors arrived 
here as slaves from the Gold Coast 
and the Congo, where dance and song 
mean worship. 

It had been a magnificent festival, 
an unsurpassed occasion of public re- 


joicing. From the early mornmg Bahians i 
their most colorful Sunday clothes had settle 
down in the shadow of the trees by the har 
bar and started to prepare the sugary cocont 
sweets and seasoned meat balls to be sold 1 
their hundreds later on to the merry-makin 
visitors. They had picked shrimps and fis 
into small pieces and stirred them round in 
saffron-yellow oil. Round about men ha 
been busy cutting pineapples into juicy slice: 
peeling the outer skin of sugar-canes, an 
splitting ‘coconuts. Cases of beer and sodz 
water had piled up:into positive mountains. 

The weather, of course, had been gloriou: 
Indeed it had been a great and wonderft 
festival, better than most. 

Magnificent, too, had been the sight o 
Nossa Senhora emerging from her churcl 
bourne on the shoulders of eight of th 


_strongest men in the town—strong in fait 


as well as in body. Nossa Senhora was deck 


.ed out in her best finery in honor of th 


day. Her crown of real gold had bee 
brought out from its secret hiding place an 
shone inthe sun as she came forth. Ove 


Triang! 
Founded in 1510 Bahia is the third largest 
city in Brazil. Some of its seventy churches 
and many of its buildings date from the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, 


her shoulders hung a dark blue velvet cloa 
strewn with diamonds. Behind her came th 
brown-cowled image of St. Francis under. 
baldachin, slightly smaller than Nossa Sen 
hora but just as beautiful in his intricat 
gold tissue where the threads are so closel 
woven that they almost resemble filigre 
work. 

Priests in scarlet copes and choirboys i1 
white embroidered albs had led the proces 
sion. There had been holy water sprinkle: 


all sides, and every minute the procession 
d come to a standstill in the streets to allow 
eryone their share of Nossa Senhora’s 
sssing and the smell of incense which hung 
g afterwards in the warm, motionless air. 
Nuns, monks, children in uniform, the 
re Brigade in full dress and with an ex- 
lent band, members of the congregation in 
ir Sunday best with lace scarves over their 
oulders and backs formed a procession that 
med endless, and along the edges of the 
ements stood thousands more, waiting for 
urs and hours to pay homage to Nossa 
nhora. As she was borne forward women 
ide a reverence to the ground and men 
red their heads on receiving her’ blessing. 
d all the while squibs went off and 
ickers banged and rockets exploded high 
above the rooftops, each one leaving a 
le white cloud in the clear blue sky. 

hen the procession had returned to the 
rch again after a circular tour of an 
ur and a half in the broad avenue and the 
rrow streets, it was already beginning to 
dark. The steps and facade of the an- 


Triangle 


St. Bomfim is the most important saint in 

Brazil. Her devotees are seen here before the 

saint’s church in the white costumes they wear 
on Fridays. 


nt church were bathed in reflected light 
mm the sunset. Priests brought flickering 
dles, protected by parchment bags from 
evening breeze off. the bay, and inside-the 


MODERN BAHIA 


Much still remains in Bahia to recall the early 
colonial days, but as the commercial import- 
ance of the city increases more and more 
highly modern buildings are being built, This 
is one of the city’s new apartment houses. 
The woman in the foreground is a typical 


Negro street vendor. 
Triangle 
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_ The altar in honor of the saint is covered with an 


embroidered cloth and decorated with religious pic- 
tures, sacred images and candles. 


CANDIDATE FOR SAINTHOOD 


Before the ritualistic dances women who want to become daughters of 
the saint are marked with a white cross on head and chest. 


building all the lights went up. The custom- 
ary twilight of the arches receded still deep- 


er into the farthest corners behind the altars 


and beneath the pews. Seen from outside the 
high altar shone like a castle in a fairy tale, 
while out from its gates streamed the en- 
chanting music of the violins. Daylight was 
making its last vain stand against the on- 
coming evening. Street illuminations were 
lit. A priest came out on to the steps of the 
church and gave his blessing to the patiently 
waiting crawds. Then the doors of the 
church were closed and the curfew sounded 
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from its towers as dusk of evening thickened. 

And then the fair began. The! merry-go- 
rounds whirled, the barrel organs carried on 
energetically where the violins had left off, 
the rhythms of the samba came to life, and 
the street-sellers did a roaring trade from 
their flat trays where rattles and whistles lay 
side by side with amulets and images of the 
Mother of God. 

There was eating and drinking and danc- 
ing and flirting in the warm night; much 
mortal sin, too, committed in the shadow of 
the church towers, but the confessional was 
open tomorrow and Nossa Senhora was sure 
to be benevolent after a day like this. 

Can anyone demand better rejoicings in 
honor of the Mother of God? Some people 
can. The Negroes. For them religion is still 
more dancing, still more color, still more 
ecstasy. 

Black-cowled priests do not understand it. 
The Pope has not appreciated it. What does 
this cool, logical scholastic know of the holy 
joy of being possessed, of the drums and 
the stamping of feet? 

At the setting of the sun, when the churchs’ 
doors have been closed against the powers of 
darkness, lights are lit in a barn far out of 
the town and an image of the Madonna, 
flanked by St. Francis of Assisi, St. George 


Triangle 


and St. Barbara, placed in an armchair at 
the end of the empty building. Up on the 
platform dark hands run sensitively over a 
taut drum skin to feel if it is taut enough 
to resound to the touch. Then a flat hand 
falls heavily on the drumskin, falls again and 
again, quicker. and quicker. The Candomblé 
has begun. 

The car turns sharp right into a rough 
path over a field. Stars are out, but there 
is no moon. Two palm trees stand clearly 
silhouetted against the light in the heavens 
from Bahia. The night is warm. 


Low, grey factory buildings come and 

in the light of our headlamps; we drive ov 
an open field and pass a row of low, m 
huts with palm roofs. Figures creep: asi 
to let us go by on the narrow path—uncan: 
ghosts, a white hat, a white tropical suit wit 
out head, hands or feet. Only in a flash as 1 
pass can be see the headlights shine for 
second into a pair of eyes or a row of tee 
These are Negroes on their way to the Ca 
domblé in their Sunday best. , 
. Dragonflies dart unevenly across the pez 
to both sides, between the top of the pa 
trees and the houses. Then we drive throu 
an open gate into a large green open space 
one end of which stand two long low hous 
side by side. Their walls and tile roofs < 
pink. Up against a wall a row of wom 
in Bahian costumes are sitting. They ha 
a tray in front of them containing sm 
warm dishes and sweet delicacies. Balls ma 
of shrimp paste and beans mixed with rt 
pepper and fried in oil sizzle over chare 
embers. 7 —_ 

The pure white light from an acetyle 
lamp on the ground throws the figure of 
woman into sudden relief, outlines her shez 
flickering shadow against the wall, brir 
out the gay colors in her turban and dre 
and turns the whites of the eyes in a you 
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THE RITUAL DANCE 


FS 5 A / 
Steady dancing and the monotonous thumping of drums has so weakened 
the nerves of this votary that she falls into a trance, 


expressionless face into shining mother 
pearl. She sits immovable, as though cary 
in ebony. Her perfectly moulded head, cl 
sical and supremely beautiful, is such as 
only to be found among certain Afric 
tribes. Rembrandt should have painted 1 
then—the contrasting colors, the warm gl 
of her skin, her sharply-etched shadow a 
the abrupt transition from the small area 
by the acetylene lamp to the darkness rou 
about. 

Occasionally a man or a woman comes ¢ 
of one of the buildings and takes a cou 


ieat balls, a handful ot cucuuut caramels 
imply a drink or water from a painted 
1en jar. The Candomblé lasts for three 
; and nights and there is only time for 
bare necessities if none of it is to be 
ed: 
t sunrise today a black cock and a black 
were sacrificed out in the open space 
onor of Nossa Senhora, and their steam- 
blood sprinkled at the root of the holy 
Today and tomorrow and the next day 
‘eal celebrations take place. 
rom the long low building comes the 
id of beating drums. The door is wide 
, and even though the night is warm 
can feel a wave of heat pulsing out of the 
It is built like an amphitheater with 
; of wooden benches upon which the 
len sit to the left of the entrance and the 
to the right. About five to six hundred 
le are gathered together here; most of 
congregation are coal-black Negroes, 
2 fifty of them mulattos. There are white 
le too, five or six of them besides our- 
ss. They are not curious tourists—a rare 
xin Bahia just now. The regular stream 
ourists has not yet begun to flow after 
war. Moreover Bahia is usually only 
ed by touch-and-go tourists who sleep 
oard ship and leave again after a few 
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SACRED OBJECTS 


arthenware pots, dishes, a crucifix and other 
»jects used in the ritual dance are kept in 
he convent where the novices are trained. 


. Hotel conditions are too primitive. 

s may be expected every visitor is taken 
ome friend or other at some time or an- 
r to a Candomblé. With an eye to the 
ational the friend always shrouds the af- 
in mystery; but there is no need to do 
The Candomblé is not prohibited: it is 
aly regarded with suspicion. The few 
e voluntarily dispensed by a couple of 
ists into a greasy hat when the collection 
ken is of no consequence. What counts 
1e long run are the steady contributions 


from the five hundred sweating blacks up 
there on the small benches along the walls. 

The white people, sitting on kitchen chairs 
along an end wall, are believers in and prac- 
tisers of the cult. They are given the grand- 
est seats because they have finer clothes and 
a superior salary. An enormously fat mulatto 
in snow-white tropical kit is sitting in an 
armchair, which, in this setting, is as impos- 
ing as a throne. He is a judge in one of 
Bahia’s lower courts of law, a most ardent 
believer in the cult and its devoted Maecenas. 
Newcomers curtsey to him or make a low 
bow. 

My companion is a Brazilian neurologist. 
He too is a regular attendant at the Can- 
domblés, though for another reason than that 
which urges the judge to set out on the long 
journey over field footpaths as soon as the 
drums begin to sound. He is making a special 
study of the state of ecstasy. 

The sect we are visiting this evening is one 
of the largest, owns the most beautiful cos- 
tumes of all and its adherents come for the 
most part from the city of Bahia. But all 
over the country, deep into the heart of it and 
down the length of the coast, in Rio and in 
Santos, in Belem and Manaos the drums of 
the Candomblé resound. In Rio it is called 
Macumba, but this just another name for the 
same ritual. In Jamaica its name is Voodoo. 
There are poor sects with a scanty member- 
ship and even scantier funds, but the mys- 
tery, the rhythm, the fanaticism, the ecstasy 


THE DRUMS 
BEGIN 


The dances of the 
Brazil Negroes 
are derived from 
those brought to 
that country by 
the first slaves 
from Africa. Close 
contact between 
Brazilian and Af- 
rican Negroes 
aided the preser- 
vation of racial 
customs in unal- 
tered form until 
the present day. 


Three Lions 


At the conclusion of the ceremonial dance the 
father of the saint appears in a magnificent 
costume wearing a veil of glittering beads. 


are the same. The Candombles are in an in- 
visible network weaving together the im- 
poverished colored lower-class population of 
Brazil and threading their way well into the 
upper classes of the community. 
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The barn is decorated with red, green, 
yellow and white paper festoons twisted 
around the slender pillars supporting the 
roof. Between these pillars hang ships’ 
signal flags. In one corner stands an altar, 
as brightly painted as a barrel-organ and fur- 
nished with paper flowers and wooden 
images of the saints. Some of these have 
doll’s hair glued on to their heads and real 
clothes. But this evening no one pays any 
attention to the altar. We stand in front of 
it and turn our backs on it. 

Nossa Senhora de Conceicao, the saint of 
the day, is placed on the red velvet seat of an 
armchair. Bank notes have been thrown 
down in front of her and now and again a 
woman approaches humbly, falls to her knees 
and sprinkles the saint with cheap perfume. 
Behind Nossa Senhora the bandstand, con- 
sisting of two tables covered with flowered 
wallpaper, has been erected. Four men are 
sitting up on the bandstand beating tomtoms 
with their hands. On the floor two rows of 
women have arranged themselves in a circle. 


A fat elderly woman is standing outside the 
circle: in the middle is a young man, a mu- 
latto, very handsome, very slim, and very 
feminine looking. His flexible body is covered 
by a thin blue pyjama coat edged with white 
and a pair of beige trousers. He wears red 
slippers, and around his neck is a golden 
amulet on a gold chain. He is the father 
of the saints. The woman outside the circle 
is the mother of the saints. Together they 
rule the entire congregation. The fifty women 
in the circle are saint’s daughters—and also 
the saint’s horses. If a saint wishes to make 
himself manifest to the congregation he de- 
scends to earth, alights on the neck of one 
of his daughters and whips her until she is no 
longer conscious of her surroundings, drives 
her on until she foams at the mouth and col- 
lapses. By this a saint has been made mani- 
fest and his daughter has experienced the 
joy that passeth all understanding. 

The saint’s daughters are young, middle- 
aged and old. Some are wrinkled and bent, 
others upright with silky skins and beautiful 


THE CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO 


For two hundred years Bahia was the capital of Brazil, During that period the 
Jesuits built many fine churches and convents. This is the sixteenth century church 
of San Francisco. 


es 
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‘taurants and ballrooms. 


bodies. They are all dressed in the mane 
ful brightly-colored costumes of Bahia, wit 
the addition of lace blouses and shawls whie 
have taken years in the making. There ar 
costumes here for which would-be purchaser 
might give hundreds of dollars made 
worn by poor Negresses whose everyday live 
are spent slaving in factories, scrubbin 
staircases, looking after children or cookin 
in wealthy homes. 

Today they are nothing but the saint! 
daughters, and their beautiful barbaric neck 
lets and bracelets glitter in the glaring light 
from the powerful naked bulbs on the ceiling 
They have white flowers in their hair, bu 
these are eclipsed by the dazzling white 6 
their teeth when they smile—as smile the 
do, the whole time, since religion is joy a! 
tonight’s festival is one of the oréatestd ) 
them all. q 

The sound of the drums is muted; fla 
hands beat out slow rhythms like a train be 
ginning to move. The father of the saints 4 
singing. He closes his eyes, clenches hi 
hands, jerks back his head and twists” 
body” forward and backwards. The song | h 
sings is not Portuguese. The words are in | 
Congo dialect as it was spoken some three ¢ 
four hundred years ago. The Candomblé ha 
been carried down unaltered from generatioi 
to generation by a people ignorant of writte 
language and musical notation. A simila 
thing has happened with the steps of th 
dance. Dances once performed in the heat 
of the jungle in homage to Xangu, the Go 
of Thunder, are now performed in honor 4} 
Nossa Senhora de Canceicoa, and hi 
rhythms of the taut tomtoms which swell anc 
sink, thunder and incite, are exactly the sam 
as those which the ancestors of these Negroe 
heard when they were a free people on tht 
other side of the ocean. Baptism and_ tht 
eucharist remain unchanged : in the same a} 
music, song and dance as expressions of the 
most holy remain unchanged. i 

American specialists in the theory of musi 
have studied the drum rhythms of the Bahia " 
Negro and filled tomes with page after pagi 
of closely printed notation. To date ten thou 
sand different patterns of rhythms have beer 
recorded—an inexhaustible source on tap fo) 
the smart composers of New York’s Tin Pai 
Alley. For it is the primitive samba fron 
the jungle, a sister to the rumba of the An 
tilles and mother of the maxixe, the carioc 
the conga, the beguine and all the oth 
dances created by dance instructors which ha 
at intervals been the rage of fashionable res 
But this is the nake 
samba, the child of animal lust and mystery 
heathenism and ecstasy. : 

The rhythm of the drums increases. 
saint’s father twists his body as though 
agony, his legs move faster and faster, 
drums lash him with a steadily growing 
tensity and the circle of women sway frof}; 
the waists upwards, sway from side to sid 
with closed eyes, chanting an answer to thi, 
incitement of his song. They rise to the i 
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(Continued on page 33) 


: IN THE CAPITAL 


In the capital of the British island colony of 

Trinidad East meets West. Here on one of 

| Port of Spain’s principal thoroughfares bicy- 

cling Indians, Hindu water carriers and an oc- 

casional Chinese walk by the towers of the typi- 
cally English cathedral, 


HINDU MATRON 


Like all Indian women, this Eastern resident of 
Trinidad takes great pride in the silver orna- 
ments which she possesses, In public before her 
| marriage, her face was veiled. Now she uses 
the veil merely as a protection against the sun. 


fF YOU CRAVE a visit to a real foreign land, complete with poly- 
‘ot population, queer customs, tropical food and a languid tempo, it 
in be yours overnght. A four engined magic carpet will fly you to 
ort of Spain, Trinidad, from New York in a matter of hours, any 
ty you Say. 

Sunday supplements notwithstanding, you will not have to elbow 
yur way through troupes of calypso singers, or wade through an 
nulsion of Angostura Bitters and asphalt pitch. The calypso singers 
scend from the hills only at carnival time, the week end before Lent, 
hich is probably often enough. The volume of bitters brewed in the 
irent kettles of Port of Spain, I suspect, is far outstripped by the 
its of the Angostura offspring in Hartford, Connecticut. And the 
rundance of excellent macadam roads is the only hint that the world’s 
‘incipal supply of natural asphalt lies some sixty miles inland. 
‘Port of Spain is fascinating without being a wacky sideshow. It 
a city of real tradition built over generations, not an extemporaneous 
immunity promoted on Thursday to snare the Yankee dollar on Fri- 
y. The city was really founded by nature, which gave Trinidad cli- 
ate, scenery, beaches, prolific soil, and then for good measure, threw 
a seemingly inexhaustible supply of asphalt and the most generous 
urce of petroleum in the British Empire. And-in case you had for- 
itten, Trinidad is a Crown Colony, which explains the Oxonian 
aglish spoken by everyone from the soot-skinned fish peddler on the 
juth Quay to the blonde teller in Barclays Bank. So the average 
merican, notorious linguist that he is, is free to enjoy Trinidad un- 
stracted by awkward attempts to hurdle the barrier of a foreign 
aguage. Yet, as if to lend charm, the natives have converted English 
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IN TRINIDAD 


by Roger Ward 


into a most entertaining language with their musical accent and rising 
inflection. 

Aside from left-hand traffic and the mixed use of pounds and dol- 
lars, shillings and quarters, about the only other British reminders on 
the island are the officers of the Caribbean Command Headquarters. 
Around noon, the traditional hour for mad dogs and Englishmen, the 
landscape seems dotted with colonels, wearing starched, bleached khaki 
shorts and shirts, a crown and pip on each shoulder and about half 
as many decorations as a WAC corporal. For field equipment they 
carry a swagger stick and a little round tin of Players or Capstan cig- 
arettes. As always, they manage to look so much more British, more 
proper and more professional than the forces of any other nation, that 
their royal insignia seems quite redundant. 

The natives accept British rule reluctantly and suggest that they 
would prefer to be nephews of Uncle Sam. As one naive Negro lad 
expresed it, “If the States ever go to war again she can get hundreds 
of boys like me to fight for she. Just send a battleship down to pick 
we up.” He couldn’t of course imagine Uncle Sam sending anything 
less colossal than the Missouri. : 

There is a ready explanation for their Stateswise preferences. Trin- 
idad is the site of some of the ninety-nine year bases we leased from 
Great Britain for some shopworn but opportune destroyers. During 
our construction of these bases, the British insisted that their island’s 
economy remain undisturbed and that any local labor employed, be 
paid the then going rate and not four or five times that as was our 
profligate habit. Farsighted as it may have been, this policy made 
John Bull pretty unpopular with the natives. In contrast when our 
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G.l.’s arrived by the thousands to man the bases and overrun the 
island, they proved to be well-received by the local boys—and girls. 
The invaders were generous with their cigarettes and candy bars. 
The market for Trinidad trinkets boomed. 

Invasions were no novelty in Trinidad. ‘The island had endured a 
succession of them from the beginning. Like some other desirable 
spots Trinidad was discovered by Columbus, but neither he nor Isa- 
bella did much about it. During the next hundred years, life contin- 
ued routine for the birds and the butterflies, except when an occasional 
explorer stopped in looking for the Eldorado and once when Sir 
Walter Raleigh called to caulk his ship with some of that pitch he had 
heard about. 

A second century had almost been ripped off the calendar when a 
group of French engineers with a blessing from Madrid, elected to do 
something about Trinidad. They did it entirely too well. In ten 


years, and by the grace of thousands of African slaves they had built 
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The Hindu silversmiths ply their trade in Trinidad just as they 
did in India. More than a hundred thousand Hindus; live in 
Trinidad today. 


such thriving sugar plantations that the British decided Trinidad was 
eligible to join their Empire. The initiation ceremony was attended 
by the fleet and numerous seventeenth century Tommies. The Span- 
iards sensing that’ they were both unwelcome and outnumbered did 
not attend. 

The new rulers of Trinidad did not molest the French directly, but 
they did liberate the African slaves who had been doing all the work. 
The slaves took their new freedom quite seriously and disconcerted 
both the French and the British by deserting the plantations for the 
green hills. There they built primitive self-sufficient communities and 
some years later composed songs about “Rum and Coca Cola.” 

In the meantime the French either went elsewhere or bankrupt, leav- 
ing the field wide open—but not for long. Numerous Portuguese 
from the island of Madiera, fleeing religious trouble with the Lisbon 
authorities, moved in to fill the gap in the cane fields. After an epi- 
demic of aching backs, the Portuguese decided that there was a great 
difference between picking grapes and chopping cane with a machette. 
They moved into town at the shopkeeper’s level and started selling 
each other the necessities of life, and soon achieved more sound econ- 
omy by luring the rest of the population into their shops. 

Once again there was no one to do the fundamental work on the 
island. The British decided it was time for action. By means of 


descriptions done in the best travel agency tradition they enticed East - 


Indian coolies from Bombay and Calcutta into Trinidad. They 
worked on the plantations under contract at a shilling a day with the 
privilege of staying on or going home when their contract was up. By 
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a miracle of endurance some of the Indians survived their term ¢ 
indenture, stayed on and with admirable determination and industi 
took root: aa propagated. In two generations they became the large 
group of peasant landholders and one third the population. Today | 
Port of Spain the Indian woman, her dark features framed in a whi 
scarf, is commonplace as is also the swarthy silversmith behind 4 
trays of Oriental filigree jewelry. 

Perhaps to provide diversification, or perhaps by mistake, numerot 
Chinese were imported with the Indians. They were from the sé 
ports of China and more-adapted to commerce than agriculture. Whe 
their peor performance on the land became evident, no more were f 
cruited, and the few who survived the rigors of the sugar plantation 
were left to hitch hike: back to ‘China or otherwise occupy themselve 
Here one of the Portuguese shopkeepers made a fatal mistake. F 
hired a Chinese clerk—at distress wages. The Chinese wasn’t di 
tressed for long. By dint of sleeping under the counter and eating 
minimum of rice he sot 
bought out his employer. — 

The first Chinese th 
hired a fellow-countryman j 
his clerk and encourage 
him to sleep under the cout 
ter. Partly because of the 
reticence and partly becau 
they all looked alike, the ‘Ch 
nese shopkeepers multipli 
with the speed and inevitab 
ity of a chain letter, unn 
ticed by the rest of Trinida 
Now, many of the sh 
chandler’s stores, wholesa 
houses and of course re 
taurants and laundries, ha 
Chinese characters behit 
the counters as well as ¢ 
their signs out front. Ev 
the toy locomotive, whi 
hauls passengers and freig 
to. the nearby towns, — 


Accompanied by his colorful macaw this Hindu 
priest adds his bit to the East Indian atmos- 


phere of Port of Spain. 


The harbor of Port of Spain is used largely by the small sailing vessels used — 
in inter island trading in the Caribbean. 
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amed the Chiang Kai-shek and 
cars a legend in Chinese on its 
yal tender. 

Obviously with a background 
f Chinese, Hindu, Portuguese, 
ritish, African and French ex- 
sditionary forces, the temporary 
vasion of a few thousand Amer- 
an G.I.’s couldn’t confuse the is- 
1e much more. There are a few 
aterial reminders still in evi- 
nce,’ the familiar and functional 
‘chitecture of the empty G.I. bar- 
wks in Queen’s Park, an oc- 
sional jeep inherited and redec- 
‘ated by a native, the wide road 
. the airport christened the 
oosevelt-Churchill highway. 
here’s the story they tell of the 
itive wag, who, picked up by an 
merican MP on that highway 
wr a traffic violation, won a stra- 
gic victory by explaining ‘You 
n’t arrest me because I’m _driv- ¢ 

g on the Churchill half of the 

ad.” 

The wartime visitors are only memories now. Few, if any G.I.’s 
10se to stay in Trinidad after their discharge. Their longing for 
onnecticut, Kansas or California was too strong. Two years of 
rmy life in an inactive sector left them with more surplus energy 
ian they could expend in Trinidad in a decade. The tempo in Port 
' Spain is strictly from largo. 

The banks close at noon and most of the business activities know a 
90d precedent when they see it. It is the only Latin-American city 
here the taxi drivers don’t drive as if they were trying to lead the 
ick into the first turn at Indianapolis on Memorial Day. Instead the 
‘bs idle leisurely along at a sedate fifteen miles an hour and pause to 
irtsey at each important corner. 

‘Not that Port of Spain is oppressively hot—just consistently warm 
1ough the year ‘round to make a noon-hour siesta a pleasant custom. 
er nights have a mellow texture which converts the confirmed in- 
mniac into a Rip Van Winkle. With light weight clothing to aid 


ee QUEEN’S PARK 


A large public playground of two hundred acres Queen’s Park is used for golf, football and horseracing. 
{ On the east and on the west side of the park are the capital’s finest residence sections. 


SINGERS AT THE CALYPSO CARNIVAL 


Calypso singers rehearse in a special tent for several weeks before this annual carnival at Port of Spain. 
Reading from left to right these performers call themselves “Radio,” “Beginner,” {Lord Executor” and 
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rinidad an 
“Tiger,” 


nature’s constant air conditioning breezes, you achieve a state of per- 
petual relaxation which defies anything approaching strenuous activity. 
During their rainy season, from June to December they have occa- 
sional light showers, so that.if you don’t have a light raincoat with 
you it’s wise to know someone who does. 

Food and drink are plentiful and interesting for it is a country 
where even one’s beard seems to grow more luxuriantly. Tropical 
vegetables or “‘ground provisions” are just enough different from 
Stateside fare to whet a bored appetite: plantain, yams, queer members 
of the squash and tuber families and of course tomatoes. The tomato, 
like the National Cash Register, seems to be indigenous to every 
country on earth. Fruit practically rolls down the hillsides. If you 
wonder about the supply and variety of sea food just take a trip to the 
salt water side of the municipal market. The bouquet which rises 
from the stone slabs heaped with shrimp, crab, turtle meat, flying fish 
and other exotic cousins is almost too convincing. 

The Island is a principal lime and citrus producer so there is never 
a lack of fresh fruit juices. For 
those who dislike their lime juice 
straight there is that West Indies 
derivative of the sugar cane, rum. 
At a dollar or so a bottle, it makes 
a very economical and_ pleasant 
vehicle for fruit juice and shaved 
ice. 


As for souvenirs to impress the 
folks back home. Before you can 
walk a block along Marine Square, 
a boy with an inherited sun tan 
will respectfully approach and un- 
do a crumpled piece of brown pa- 
per. Nestled in the folds of the 
paper are three or four glittering 
silver bracelets fashioned from 
many spirals of fine wire linked 
together in a compact braid. The 
dark boy explains that they are 
the last of his stock and to be 
sacrificed at $2.50 each. Sensing 
your lack of enthusiasm, since you 
haven’t stopped walking, he pads 
alongside and in rapid succession 
lowers his quotation to $2.00, 
$1.50 and finally $1.00! 

“Just take one in your hand, 


P (Continued on page 34) 
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THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


By Air 

Daily nonstop transatlantic service 
from New York to Shannon, Ireland, 
has been resumed by American Over- 
seas Airlines. All AOA flights stopped 
at Gander, Newfoundland, during the 
summer months. 

Eight nonstop flights a week will be 
made from New York to: Shannon 
under the new schedule. Two addi- 
tional flights a week, originating at 
New York, will stop at Boston before 
making the nonstop run to Shannon. 
All these flights, made with L-49 
Flagships, will terminate at London. 

The London Mercury will leave 
New York daily at 1:30 P.M. (EST), 
landing at Shannon 6:25 A.M. (LST), 
and arriving at London at 9:05 A.M. 
(LST). Every Tuesday an additional 
nonstop flight to Shannon will leave 
New York at 6:59 P.M. (EST), 
reaching Shannon at 11:55 A.M. 
(LST) and London at 2:35 P.M. 
(LST). 

The two flights a week from New 
York to Shannon via Boston will leave 
on Thursdays and Sundays at 6:59 
P.M. (EST), arriving at Boston 8:05 
P.M. (EST), at Shannon 12:45 P.M. 
(LST) and at London 3:25 P.M. 
(LST). American Overseas Airlines’ 
service to other points in Europe will 
remain unchanged. 


Two new trans-Pacific-Clipper serv- 
ices, linking San Francisco and Los 
Angeles with every major city of 
Asia, have recently been inaugurated 
by the Pacific-Alaska Division of 
Pan American Airways. 

Passenger, mail and express service 
between San Francisco and Hong 
Kong—disrupted nearly six years ago 
by the war in the Pacific—has been 
resumed. PAA has also started the 
first direct air service between San 
Francisco and Tokyo, on a new 
round-the-world route. 

Regularly scheduled Clippers oper- 
ating in and out of Los Angeles, Pan 
American’s co-terminal on the Pacific 
Coast, will connect at Honolulu with 
the new services, both of which will 
be via the all-weather Central Pacific 
route. All Clippers will have Sleep- 
erette seating units, providing full- 
length lounges and compartment pri- 
vacy for night travel. 

Pan American will provide thrice- 
weekly service to and from Hong 
Kong, two of the Clipper flights via 
Honolulu,, Wake, Guam, and Manila 
and the third over the new round-the- 
world route. Hong Kong fares will 
‘be $726 one way and $1306.80 round 
trip, plus Federal tax. 

The new round-the-world route is 
of major importance to San Fran- 
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cisco’s position as a key air gateway 
to the Orient in that it adds Japan to 
the other nations served by the flying 
Clippers, The route is via Honolulu, 
Wake, Tokyo, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Bangkok and Calcutta, where regular 
connections are made with PAA At- 
lantic Division Clippers serving India, 
the Middle East, England and New 
York. Service will be weekly in each 
direction. 

Fares from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco to Tokyo are $650 one way 
and $1170 round trip, plus Federal tax. 


Sailings for Europe 


Trans-Atlantic steamship travel is 
approaching its first off-season lull 
since 1939. With the summer tourist 
season already past its peak, passenger 
agents report space is available with- 
out the necessity of making reserva- 
tions months in advance. First class 
bookings are available almost immedi- 
ately, tourist class and cabin class 
within a month of reservation. 

Though all ships are still sailing at 
capacity, the lull will really take effect 
in December. To make the most of 
the off-season, the Holland-America 
Line will divert its flagship, the SS 
Nieuw Amsterdam, and the SS Veen- 
dam, on one cruise each to the Carib- 
bean during that month. 

The current situation is no key to 
the future. All lines expect a tre- 
mendous passenger load during the 
Spring-Summer season of 1948 and 
are already flooded with applications 
for passage. 


The Holland-America Line an- 
nounces that the Nieuw Amsterdam 
will make her first eastbound de- 
parture from New York November 
10.. She carries 554 first-class pas- 
sengers, 452 cabin and 209 tourist. 
Minimum rates to and from South- 
ampton are $325 first class, to and 
from Rotterdam $340; cabin class 
$210 and $220, and tourist class $160 
and $167.50 respectively. She will re- 
turn to New York for one twelve- 
and-a-half day cruise leaving Decem- 
ber 5, and calling at Virgin Islands, 
Curacao, Venezuela ports and Havana. 
Minimum $375. 


Cairo to Cape Town 


The ten-thousand-mile route through 
Africa, from Cairo to Cape Town, 
will again be open to American pleas- 
ure travelers this winter, it is an- 
nounced by Thos. Cook & Son, who 
have arranged the first post-war 
“Cairo to Cape Town Safari” sched- 
uled to leave on January 17. 

The Safari from one end of Africa 


to the other combines transportation 
by rail, Nile River steamers, automo- 
biles, and spécially-chartered airplanes, 
and comprises ninety-one days of 
travel from €airo to Cape Town. 

Special features in this year’s Safari 
are visits to Ripon Falls, the source 
of the Nile; the Ituri Forest, jungle 
home of the pygmies; the Albert Na- 
tional Park, principal wild game re- 
serve of the Belgian Congo; the court 
of the King of Ruanda at Astrida; 
the Great African Rift Valley and 
Mountains of the Moon; Mt. Kiliman- 
jaro, Africa’s highest peak, 20,000 
feet high; the lion country of Kenya 
Colony and Tanganyika; the great 
Victoria Falls; the amazing Zimbabwe 
Ruins; the burial place of Cecil 
Rhodes at “World’s View” in the 
Matopo Hills; the gold-mining dis- 
trict of the Rand; Zululand and the 
Valley of a Thousand Hills; the 
Transkei Native Reserve and _ the 
beautiful “Garden” seashore of South 
Africa. 


Sicily Prepares for Travelers 


For the first time since the war, 
sunny Sicily is planning a “winter 
tourist season. Hotels are preparing 
to open for pleasure travelers, and ex- 
tensive repairs to the railroad-system- 
now make it possible to get around 
the island quickly. 

The principal winter resorts in 
Sicily this year will be Taormina, 
Syracuse and Palermo. Toarmina is 
still Sicily’s premier scenic resort, as 
it has been ever since Roman times. 
Its mountaintop setting overlooking 
the blue Ionian Sea, its views of 
snow-capped Mt. Etna, and its an- 
cient Greek theater make it the rally- 
ing point of most overseas tourists. 
All of its hotels except one survived 
the war and will be open this winter. 


Syracuse farther down the coast is 
a very ancient city in the warmest 
corner of Sicily, set amid almond and 
lemon groves, and filled with historic 
reminders of the days when Syracuse 
was the most progressive city in the 
ancient world. “ 

At Palermo the famous Hotel des 
Palmes is already open. Tourists in 
Palermo bound for nearby Monreale, 
the majestic Norman cathedral whose 
mosaics are among the finest in the 
world, will find that the war did no 
damage to either the cathedral or its 
mosaics. 


“Autorails,”’ streamlined gasoline 
railcars, run between Sicily’s principal 
cities, so that visitors can go from 
Palermo to Syracuse or Taormina in 
a few hours. During the winter, mo- 
tor busses will operate along the 
coastal roads in order to afford views 
of the magnificent headlands. The 
highway between Syracuse and the 
extensive Greek ruins of Agrigento 
passes along the beaches of Gela and 
Licata, where the Americans landed 
on their first European beachhead dur- 
ing July, 1943. These are among 
Sicily’s most extensive beaches and 
were also used for invasion purposes 
by. the. Carthaginians many centuries 


—ago. 


Visits to the solitary temple of 
Segesta, as well as the modern city of 
Catania are also available for tourists 
in Sicily this winter. Likewise of 
interest are the three American mili- 
tary cemeteries on the island. Travel- 
ers are always eager to see the bomb- 
shattered city of Messina, which faces 
the Italian mainland across the famous 
Strait of Scylla and Charybdis. This 
year they will find that Messina has 
made great progress in rising from 
the ruins left in the wake of the 1943 
fighting. 


This is the view of the famed Waikiki Beach and the 

Royal Hawaiian that greets the aerial traveler on his 

arrival at the island of Oahu. Hundreds of visitors to 
Hawaii now come by air. 


‘ 
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WHO TRAVEL BY AIR 


le Ball, the film star, arrives at La Guardia field from Los Angeles. 


American Airlines 


Pan American 


Jan Masaryk arrives at La Guardia 

from Prague, He is Czechoslovakia’s 

foreign minister and chief delegate to 
the United Nations. 


American Airlines 


Viveca Lindfors, the new Swedish film star, after com- 
pleting her first picture, returned to Sweden to bring 
her family back to America, 


Pam American 


The usually dead-pan Fred Allen 

breaks into a broad grin as he leaves 

with his wife for a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion in Bermuda. 
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WHALING IN THE ANTARCTIC 
Giller boats have surrounded a herd of humpback whales. The man at the harpoon cannon on 
the boat in the foreground is taking aim at a surfacing whale 


MODERN WHALER 
IN ACTION 


Paintings by Arthur G, Rueckert 


Courtesy Chicago Natural History Museum 


AN ALASKAN WHALING STATION 


Whaling is sometimes carried on from a shore station served by killer boats. Here a huge blue 
whale is being drawn up the great sloping slip to be skinned. 


THE FACTORY SHIP 


A ship of this type can handle at least ten whales 

a day. A killer boat has just towed in four whales 

one of which is being drawn up on the flensing deck 
to be cut up. 


Modern whaling is an efficient and destructive process. 
Accompanied by killer boats equipped with harpoon 
cannons huge floating factories are again cruising to 
the whaling grounds where in prewar days more than 
12,000 whales were killed a year. Today whales are 
actually threatened with extinction and international 
efforts are being made to control the industry. The 
United States with Antarctic possessions of its own is 
now following the lead of Great Britain in making 
scientific studies on which long term policies can be 


based. 


FLENSENG 


After they are drawn up to the shore station long 
incisions are made in the whales and their blubber 
is removed by block and tackle. 


-  that- great 
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BJECTS: 


THE IDEAL SOLUTION FOR YOUR 
CHRISTMAS PROBLEMS 


A membership in the National Travel 
Club is an ideal Christmas gift. For years 
a number of our members have taken 
advantage of the opportunity to give 
memberships in the Club and they have 
found that the gift has always been 
greatly appreciated. And for good rea- 
sons. 

The first of these good reasons is the 
fact that once every month the recipient 
of the gift will receive TRAVEL MAcAzine. 
Here is a publication that is preeminent 
in its field. Its excellent articles and bril- 
liant photographs cover the world; they 
will appeal to those who are just begin- 
ning to travel, to veteran globe trotters, 
to ex-soldiers and ex-sailors who are an- 
xious to refresh their memories of the 
many parts of the globe they have visited, 
and to those who have never set foot 
outside their own states. 

If you will write to the Secretary an 
application card will be mailed to you. 
The Club will send all privileges to reach 
the recipient by December 24th. 


ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
NEW PUBLICATION ~— 


The Committee of Selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing World’s Great Stories of Hunt- 
ing and Adventures edited by Bradley 
Robinson as its new quarterly selection. 

In order to assemble this exciting col- 
lection of authentic, first hand records 
of wild game hunting, adventure and ex- 
ploration the editor made a careful study 
of the best writing on the subjects done 
during the last two centuries. The result 
is a rich, diversified and thrilling volume 
including the perilous experiences of 
neartly-forgotten men and the work of 
the best contemporary explorers, big 
game hunters and naturalists. 

The volume opens with a selection 
from the work of one of our outstanding 
authorities on wild animal life—James 
L. Clark of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Here is the record of 
one of the most dramatic experiences in 
his long career as a naturalist and big 
game hunter, an encounter with a gigan- 
_ tie stampeding herd of elephants which 

nearly cost him his life. Following Clark’s 
vivid story are two memorable encoun- 
ters with elephants. Sir Samuel White 
Baker describes a terrifying experience 
with the ie elephant of Ceylon and 


red Courtney Selous, takes his 
reader on a hazardous pursuit of a large 
elephant herd near the Lundaza River. 
Spectacular and terrifying as the ele- 
phant can be, it is not so dangerous as the 
buffalo. An intelligent, vindictive, cun- 
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ning and ferocious creature the buffalo is 
considered by many big game hunters 
the most fearful of wild beasts. This is 
made dramatically clear in Cherry Kear- 
ton’s account of his nearly fatal attempts 
to photograph buffalos and in James Ing- 
lis’ shocking story of a buffalo hunt in 
India. 

A number of brilliant sections in this 
volume are devoted to the leopard, 
blood thirsty assassin of the night, to the 
wild boar, a creature whose courage 
knows no limits no matter how powerful 
its adversary; and to the man eating lion, 
the most dreaded of all wild beasts. 

Included in this volume is one of the 
most famous annals in the literature of 
wild life—Lt.-Col. John Henry Patter- 
son’s “The Man Eaters of Tsavo.” Praised 
by President Theodore Roosevelt, a bog 
game hunter himself, this story of the 
Tsavo man-eaters is one of the most re- 
markable adventures of its kind on rec- 
ord. For nearly a year two voracious and 
insatiable Tsavo lions waged intermit- 
tent warfare against the biulders of the 
Uganda Railroad in East Africa. Even- 
tually work on the railroad was com- 
pletely stopped and the panic stricken 
laborers barricaded themselves in camp 
while the perilous hunt for the man- 
eaters took place. How they were finally 
killed is a tale of mounting horror. 

Equally memorable is Paul B. du 
Chaillu’s “Hunting the Gorilla.” Nearly 
a century ago this audacious explorer, 
naturalist and hunter gave the world the 
first comprehensive study of this four 
hundred pound monster which excels all 
other animals in strefigth and courage. 
In the loveliest part of the dense African 
jungle du Chaillu and his native hunters 
pursued the creature about which little 
was known at the time. He killed several 
and he captured one alive. Modern ex- 
plorers and hunters have produced no 
book about the gorilla country of Africa 
which -excels:du Chaillu’s in’ shrewd ob- 
servation, in descriptive skill and in sheer 
excitement. 

Stories of exploration and adventure 
conclude this varied and stimulating vol- 
ume. Hassoldt Davis who has been on 
many important expeditions in Asia and 
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grounds, and of ourw aterways; the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice, 


to assist 


Africa tells the horrifying story of “The 
Nail,” a sinister and inhuman Indian 
criminal who trafficked in drugs, stolen 
goods..and white children. Matthew A. 
Hensen, the Negro who accompanied Ad- 
miral Peary when he discovered the 
North Pole, describes what was one of 
the epic achievements of modern explor- 
ation. William J. Morden, leader of the 
1926 Asiatic Expedition of the Museum 
of Modern History, gives a graphic ac- 
count of what happened to him when he 
was captured by Mongolian bandits, 
cruelly tortured and barely escaping with 
his life. In “Rescued from the Death 
Trap of the Arctic,” Burt M. McConnell 
vividly recreates the seven long months 
of anguish and despair that the ill-fated 
survivors of the Arctic ship Karluk en- 
dured before they were rescued from 
Wrangel Island. 

Adventures from the more distant part 
have been culled from books that have 
long been classics. The story of The Mu- 
tiny on the Bounty:has been retold for 
American readers in a famous novel. How 
many, however, have read the first hand 
account of that tragic event which was 
written by the notorious and tyrannical 
Captain Bligh himself. It is included 
here as a record of incomparable cour- 
age and heroism. 

It is interesting to turn from accounts 
we now read of post-war Japan to an ac- 
count written nearly a century ago by 
the American who opened that country 
to Western trade and inadvertently cre- 
ated one of the most formidable enemies 
America has ever had. Admiral Peary de- 
scribed with impressive narrative skill 
his historic mission to Japan in 1854. 

In the extensive reading and research 


necessary to compile this volume the edi- 


tor discovered the almost forgotten “Ad- 
ventures of Philip Ashton,” the sailor 
who after escaping from pirates, lived 
sixteen months in solitude on a desolate 
island in 1723. 

The volume concludes with another 
classic of adventure—Edward Whymper’s 
graphic story of the first successful ac- 
cent of the Matterhorn in 1865, His was 
a tragic success for four members of his 
party of seven plunged nearly a mile to 
their death. 

World’s Great Stories of Hunting and 
Adventure fully justified its title. In 
scope and subject matter it is a notable 
achievement. These superb records of 
courage, perseverance and ingenuity are 
courage, perserverence and ingenuity are 
classics that belong in every library. 

This special National Travel Club edi- 
tion of World’s Great Stories of Hunting 
and Exploration is a volume of 384 pages 
with jacket in color. Members who are 
interested in securing a copy of this book 
should write to the Secretary. 
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A CAMEL FIGHT IN RURAL TURKEY 
(Continued from page 19) 


respect from men who have seen the 
results. The bands which had been 
silent, struck a new crescendo, Lei- 
surely, haughtily another camel en- 
terea the arena—a female. She lum- 
bered easily behind her keeper while 
he led her around the encirclement. 
As she neared the male camels they 
jerked at their ropes. Then she was 
led to the side behind a special fence 
through which she could see and be 
seen. Hler presence affected both cam- 
els so that it was impossible to hold 
them any longer. The music began 
to dwindle, and the keepers slashed 
the camels’ ropes. 


Both of them charged for the 
caged-in female. There they met, 
stepping back and forth and eyeing 
each other with bulging blood-red 
eyes. Kara thrust out his neck in a 
slash. at the other’s throat. Boncuk 
dodged and with a wobbly dance tried 
to circle tara who at this moment 
was primarily interested in the female. 
But Kara gave up his advantage and 
moved away toward the center of the 
arena. Suddenly he dug in sharply 
and raced toward Boncuk. They -hit 
with such force that I was sure the 
noise of their impact was made by 
cracking ribs. The second attack 
was again at the ribs, but this time 
they were less quick in separating. 
And as they moved apart Boncuk 
razed his teeth across Kara’s long 
neck. 


The townsmen and villagers reacted 
simultaneously, yelling, swearing, ac- 
claiming. The young peasant girls 
were pulling at their prized neck- 
laces—some of them made of old 
gold coins of the Sultan’s regime—as 
if they were chains that bound them. 
Some peasants reached into their wide 
red sashes for tobacco and absent- 
mindedly began rolling cigarets.- I 
saw Mustafa again. 


“You'll see that Boncuk is going 
to win. He’s an intelligent beast, all 
right. I know Omer, his owner, and 
he says he has stopped at nothing to 
prepare him for this fight. He says 
Boncuk will smash that young Kara 
in less than fifteen minutes.” He 
looked around, shaking his head. 
“Ah, some hard money will be lost 
here today because these fools would 
believe old Ali Aga couldn’t lose.. .. 
Still not betting?” He pulled money 
from his trousers’ pocket. “I’ve been 
made stakeholder by some of the 
people from Izmir who know me. If 
you want me to, I can place a good 
bet for you.” 


Over the objections of my cautious 
friend Ahmet, I gave him ten Turk- 
ish lira on Boncuk. 


Meanwhile the female guarded in 
her small enclosure began to cry in a 
manner that drove both fighters crazy. 
Boncuk made a sudden grab for 
Kara’s neck, forcing his teeth in 
deep. Blood gushed out and Kara re- 
treated, visibly surprised. Boncuk 
hung on. His partisans—which now 
included me—screamed enthusiastical- 
ly. Ali Aga’s crowd took it calmly 
except for a few side remarks to the 
wildest of us. Just at this moment, 
Kara twisted vigorously and Boncuk 
let go. Kara escaped to the far side 
of the arena—as far as he could get 
away from Boncuk. 


“Whats. tie omatterwwis) ihe 
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through?” I ask Ahmet irrationally. 

But Kara himself answered me. He 
turned toward Boncuk so fiercely that 
Ahmet clutched my arm and said: 
“Until now Boncuk was the winner. 
He shouldn’t have let him go. Now 
it’s youth against age, and the old 
one is tired. Watch this!” 

“Hey, I bet on Boncuk !” 

“Too bad.” 

In the arena Kara was slowly 
maneuvering Boncuk toward the rail- 
ings. Then he _ attacked. Boncuk 
swerved. As he did, so did Kara, 
sinking his strong teeth into Boncuk’s 
heretofore clean throat. A strange, 
wild cry that silenced the crowd came 
out of Boncuk’s bleeding throat. His 
eyes bulged until they almost popped 
out of their sockets. Kata hung on 
and kept pulling his forelegs across 
Boncuk’s, trying to force him down. 
We could hear their groans of pain. 
Slowly, stubbornly, Boncuk was sink- 
ing to his knees. 


A huge cry rose from Ali Aga’s vil- 
lagers as Boncuk sunk painfully to 
the ground. Ali Aga stood calm and 
smiling. Kara waited one second, 
his teeth still in the defeated’s neck, 
before he lifted both his front legs 
onto Boncuk’s shoulder. Then he 
raised his head and called his victory. 
Sedately he trotted toward the fe- 
male. 


I saw Mustafa and called out to 
him. “We didn’t have much luck.” 
But he was all smiles, straightening 
his fie, straining that button on his 
coat again. 


“You mean you didn’t have much 
luck, eh, friend? I did, and rightly 
so; this°is my business. I made one 
thousand liras today.” 


“What do you mean?” 


He chuckled, and I liked it less and 
less. “I’ve known Boncuk for years. 
He was a good fighter, but now he’s 
too old to do anything but lie down. 
Too bad these villagers are so naive 
—and some cityfolks.” 


Blood rushed to my head. Ahmet 
stepped in front of me, and Mustafa 
took his leave, waving airily. 


Down on the arena the bloody win- 
ner was making love to his heart’s 
desire. Ali Aga was traveling around 
his fighter proudly, examining his 
wounds. I didn’t see Omer, and Bon- 
cuk, too, was gone. The bets were 
all collected, I presumed. The less 
naive would be flush for a week, 
while others would have to scrape by 
for weeks or even months. But what- 
ever the case, all of them would cele- 
brate tonight. Now the peasants and 
townsmen were wearily dispersing, 


As we entered the Ayvalik main 
street and turned at the corner of tMe 
wide avenue that faces the city hall, 
we saw Mustafa. Only this time he 
wasn’t smiling. On either side of 
him was a policeman. When he saw 
us, he stopped for a second, and 
called out to me, “Shall I see you 
again next season, eh? But then I'll 
tell you the truth. I can’t fool an 
old “friend twice.” The guards nod- 
ded at us and tugged him onward. 
He shrugged. “Oh, well, they say 
it’s going to be a cold winter.” 

Ahmet and I looked at one another. 
Ahmet grinned. “Ah, well,” he said 
mockingly, “it was ten lira well 
earned.” 


RESTORING A HISTORIC MANOR HOUSE 
ON THE HUDSON 


(Continued from page 11) 


Georgian furnishings appear posi- 
tively anemic when contrasted with 
the sturdy cabinets, chairs. and tables 
of its ancestral counterpart. The orig- 
inal Dutch landowners who have so 
vigorously defended their domains 
against the English left many de- 
scendants some of whom became the 
most hide bound of Tories. As the 
struggle for the independence of the 
colonies developed the region became 
of critical importance to both sides 
during the Revolutionary War. The 
British were anxious to use the Hud- 
son as a line of cleavage between the 
colonies. Marauding bands roamed 
the roads in the region and took ad- 
vantage of the confusion to rob in 
the name of either the British Crown 
or the Colonial government. 

Among the people in the region, 
however, there were many who had 
steadfast loyalties. Wheh Benedict 
Arnold tried to betray the British 
during the most crucial period of the 
war a group of Tarrytowners dis- 
covered the plot through the captute 
of André, the British emissary. They 
refused the large reward-André of- 
fered for his freedom and saw him 
sentenced and hanged. A monument 
less than a mile from Philipse’s old 
stone house marks the spot where 
André was captured and stands as a 
memorial to the patriotic colonists. 
The discovery of the plot, the defeat 
of Burgoyne and stubborn, efforts of 
Anthony Wayne, together with the 


courage of the farmers along the 
river, frustrated the plans of the Brit- 
ish. After the Revolutionary War 
the patroons along the Hudson con- 
tinued to enjoy the benefits of their 
spacious lands and to exercise the 
feudal rights they had enjoyed before 
the Revolutionary War. 

As a matter of fact the feudal 
power of the patroons who held such 
great estates along the Hudson ended 
in a minor civil war between the ten- 
ants and the landlords. The seat of 
power of the landed aristocracy was 
at Albany. According to the historian, 
Henry Christman, “nowhere in Amer- 
ica of the late 1830’s were the prom- 
ises of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence less fulfilled than in Albany... . 
Under the patroon system a few fam- 
ilies, intricately intermarried, con- 
trolled the destiny of three hundred 
thousand people and ruled in almost 
kingly splendor over two million 
acres.” As a result of this struggle 
between landlords and tenants known 
as the Helderberg War the great es- 


-tates eventually disintegrated. 


For this reason the restoration of 
one of the typical large estates of pre- 
Revolutionary times has a special in- 
terest. It will evoke a remote, fasci- 
nating and almost forgotten aspect of 
American life. The Dutch estates 
along the Hudson had no parallel else- 
where in this country. The restored 
Philipse manor house will be a price- 
less memorial to a colorful past. 


GATHERING THE TREASURES OF 
PORTUGAL’S VINEYARDS 


(Continued from page 8) 


the vindimas may vary. Furthermore, 
a taster must possess an iron consti- 
tution, because the repeated swishing 
of wine over the tongue, even though 
none of its goes down, will excite and 
fail to satisfy the gastric juices, which 
in the long run can have a disastrous 
effect upon the digestive system. 

No inspection of the port wine 
country can be considered complete 
without an invitation to Factory 
House, an invitation extended almost 
as rarely and quite as peremptorily 
as a summons to Buckingham Palace. 
One would not in his right mind wish 
to decline. 

Factory House was established by 
Great Britain in the eighteenth cen- 
tury as a secure headquarters in 
Oporto for the collection of taxes in 
the commerce of port. Now a luxuri- 
ous English club, its castle-thick walls 
that were built to withstand siege 
serve to withstand the assaults of a 
summer sun in a city not yet mechan- 
ically cooled. 

Our host pointed out the vestibule 
columns, spaced to admit the sedan 
chairs in which ladies were formerly 
carried. We were also shown the ball 
room, with its great chandelier, the 
library, the Adams’ mantels, the spode 
china, and so on. But the most inter- 
esting thing, we thought, was its pair 
of dining rooms exactly alike, each 
with a long table surrounded by price- 
less Chippendale chairs. 

One dining room was for the meal 
itself, that is, for the vulgar exer- 
cise of consuming food for sus- 
tenance; the other, for the more re- 


fined, more esthetic ceremony of sip- 
ping port. In England, port was most 
usually enjoyed as an after-dinner 
drink. So here, in Factory House, 
guests had the privilege of retiring 
to a room the exact duplicate of the 
one in which the feast had been held, 
so that they might sit down in their 
same relative positions, with a clean 
slate and nothing to rob the port of 
its magic. 

When in the course of our mag- 
nificent luncheon, a roast was carried 
in and placed on the buffet, our host 
quietly rose from his chair at the 
head of the table and stepped over to_ 
the buffet to carve himself the first 
slice, while the impeccably trained 
waiters stood in trembling attention. 
This was traditional, the proof that 
the meat had not been poisoned. Tra- 
dition, however, was not carried out 
to the point of inviting us to the sec- 
ond dining room. 

We finished our repast in the room 
in which we had commenced it, and 
our glasses were kept filled through- 
out the meal. The port served was 
the traditional “tawny” port, a drink 
worthy of the gods, for it is a rigid 
rule of the club that one of its of- 
ficers, the treasurer I believe, must 
supply all the port drunk during his 
term of office of one year, and that it 
shall be a tawny forty years old or 
thereabout, with a trace in it of a 
mother stock of at least a hundred 
years. Being entertained at Factory 
House, even if in only one dining 
room, leaves a memory to be treas- 
ured. ‘ 


ECHOES OF AFRICA’S THUNDER GOD IN BRAZIL 
(Continued from page 24) 
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feet, still swaying, and begin to dance, 
irresistibly driven by the rhythm of 
the merciless drums. The congrega- 
tion on the benches of the amphi- 


theater claps and sways in time to the 


rhythm, 

One after another the women break 
out of the circle, all supple hips and 
soft arms, to dance alone. Then the 
tomtoms thunder in a frenzy, more 
and more urgently, more and 
more passionately. Movements become 
convulsive jerks, sweat breaks out on 
their brows. The saint’s father, the 
saint’s mother and all her daughters 
are dancing now, for hours and hours 
without a stop they invoke the saint to 
get her to reveal herself amongst 
them. Legs move mechanically. The 
brain has no longer any control over 
the body. The drums are master now. 
The drums, the drums, the drums... 


It is impossible to stand still any 


longer. Hour after hour this rhythm 


has filled the hall, quelled every scep- 
tical thought, and put all one’s natural 
ideas of race superiority to flight. 
Helplessly one is driven by the 
rhythm towards a hypnotic state 
where inhibitions cease to exist. One’s 
legs begin to move. One looks around 
at the benches and sees everything in 
movement to the iron discipline of the 
rhythm. Inside one’s body something 
starts to jerk. One’s eyes are closing. 
In a moment there will be nothing 
left in the whole world but the drums 
and the inexorable demands of their 
rhythm. 


“Let’s go outside and get some 
fresh air’ says the cool voice of my 
companion in my ear. He clears the 
way for us through the tightly-pack- 
ed mass of swaying, sweating human 
bodies who neither see us nor notice 
that they are being pushed aside. 


We go over to the other house, 
which is built in continuation of the 


. hall we have just left. Over here the 


tropical air feels cool compared with 
the atmosphere of the hall. We shiver 
slightly and light a cigarette. Quiet, 
silent women are standing round a 
table in an ordinary room, They bring 
in small dishes to us and pour us out 
a refreshing drink of ginger juice 
mixed with red pepper. It is called 
aloa, We take a little vatapa, taste 
some caruru, eat a leg of chicken 


cooked in golden oil. The-drums are~ 


distant now. 


We are in the convent, a building 
where the daughters of the saint as- 
semble for instruction, and where the 
novices spend months learning the 
difficult African words of the songs 
and the innumerable variations in’ the 
steps of the dances. In an adjoining 
room stands the altar, lavishly decor- 
ated in honor of the day with colored 
paper and stiff waxen lilies and card- 
board. There are large trays of deli- 
cacies wrapped in the leaves of Indian 
corn and placed on the silken floor 
rugs as offering to-Our Lady on her 
great day. We glace into bare cells 
with hard plank-beds where the young 
novices are accustomed to chasten the 
flesh, the while the soul penetrates 


into the veiled heart of the mysteries. 


We light a second cigarette, and 


‘when that is smoked my companion 


inquiries with a slight smile if I think 
I can safely go back now. It is an 
understanding smile, however, because 


he himself has known what it is to 


* succumb to the power of the tomtoms, 


although he is used to them now and 
frequent visits have made him im- 
mune to infection by the state of 
ecstasy. 


Inside the hall the air is like that 
of a Turkish bath. I look out over the 
crowded confusion of whirling bodies, 
but now I see them with the cool eyes 
of my doctor companion. And I can 
see the results of a fantastic prim- 
itive mass-psychosis held strictly in 
check by the inescapable grip of the 
rhythm. Apparently they are all un- 
conscious of what they are doing, 
yet the dance does not break out into 
a wild unharmonious affair where 
everyone does as he likes in time 
with his temperament. The drums 
bind them together and force them 
to dance the same steps, make them 
keep to their rows and to spin the 
circle like a wheel, now swiftly, now 
slowly, around its center, the flexible 
mulatto, the father of the saint. 


As yet the saint has not descended 
on one of her daughters, as yet she 
has not been made manifest to her 
congregations. But then the tomtoms 
change their rhythm; they become 
wilder, more breathless, snarling like 
salvos from a machine-gun. The 
women are carried helplessly along 
with it, jerking their bodies convul- 
sively, pushing forward their young 
quivering breasts, swaying, swirling, 
stamping, groaning. Suddenly there is 
a piercing scream. Wilder and wilder 
comes the thundering of the drums. 
In one of the rows a woman has 
halted, her body shaken by convul- 
sions. She stiffens and falls. The on- 
lookers groan. Two people from the 
rows of benches run to her and catch 
her before she touches the ground. 
They hold her in their arms for a 
moment, then let her go and she 
dances on with stiff legs and staring 
eyes, breaks out of the circle, out into 
the hall while the congregation follows 
her with wild astonished eyes as they 
continue to sway in time to the music. 
The saint has descended upon her and 
is driving her irresistably on. Finally 
she falls to the ground, is carried to a 
corner and forgotten. One woman 
after another throws herself upon the 
ground, writhes in red dust of the dry 
beaten earth and kisses the ground in 
front of the saint’s image, then gets 
up, screams, goes into conyulsions and 
is carried away. And still the drums 
thunder out their mad, unceasing 
rhythm for the sixth hour in suc- 
cession... 


Suddenly there is a cry from the 
saint’s father who roars like an 
animal, shakes convulsively, foams at 
the mouth and is caught by onlookers 
rushing towards him. He stares un- 
seeingly into space and is lead to- 
wards the exit, hitting out on all 
sides. He cries out again. The crowd 
falls back and women make the sign 
of the cross. 


The pale giant of a judge has risen 
from his throne and stands with out- 
stretched arms, the palms of his 
hands facing towards the figure who 
is being borne away. The evening has 
reached its climax. The saint has de- 
scended upon her high priest and 
father and has taken up her abode in 
him, Inside the convent silent hand- 


maidens are busy robing him in a 
manner fitted to the occasion. For 
now he is the saint herself, descended 
to her faithful people after hours of 
beseechment from drumskins and 
naked stamping feet. 


When he returns he is dressed in a 
costume so gorgeous that it would 
send a rustle of excitement through 
the audience of any European theater. 
He wears a magnificent woman’s 
dress, and his face is veiled by glitter- 
ing metal beads attached to a pink 
turban edged with swansdown. In his 
arms he carries a bouquet of the love- 
liest tropical flowers. From his belt 
hang the ceremonial symbols of a 
silver hatchet, a dagger, a highly pol- 
ished ox’s horn; and from his ankles 
and wrists golden chains dangle. His 
dress is of the finest lace. 


He begins to dance, still in a state 
of trance. His movements are in- 
finitely graceful. He is an amazingly 
good dancer. He dances on a carpet 
of lace, placed over a straw mat. 
The slow rhythm of the dance 
quickens. Flowers are strewn at the 
feet of the saint’s image. His steps 
grow wilder and he falls on his knees 
on the lace carpet, moving only the 
upper part of his body and his arms. 
Around him the daughters of the saint 
are dancing, unconscious of where 
they are, what they are, or what thev 
are doing. From the yard outside 
crackers are exploding and rockets 
whistling through the air without a 
pause. The first light of dawn shines 
in through the open doorway. The 
cocks crow outside. 


But the drums do not cease their 
thundering. Since the sun went down 
they have not been silent for as much 
as a second. The four young Negroes 
beating the tomtoms have long ago 
drummed themselves into a state of 
ecstasy. They stare vacantly into space 
as their hands move to the changing 
rhythms. And still the festival goes 
on. Three nights and three days... 


As we drove home, factory sirens 
in Bahia’s suburbs were wailing and 
electric trams rumbled over the shin- 
ing lines. A large American steamer 
had: come into the bay, and Ford cars 
were being unloded onto the quay by 
warehouse No. 7, just opposite the 
modern coco palace. The slim steel 
and cement outline of the elevator 
towered above the town below, whilst 
church bells summoned Bahia’s early 
risers to mass. 


My companion was due to make an 
early appearance at the Faculty of 
Medicine to lecture alert youth on the 
latest results of scientific research. 


But out in a green field, in the 
shade of trees whose roots had been 
moistened by the gore of a black cock 
and a white goat, jungle drums were 
still beating ceaselessly and shining 
black Negroes falling to the ground 
driven’ to unconsciousness by a bar- 
baric African Thunder God who had 
happened to throw the velvet cloak 
of a Catholic saint over his shoulders. 


In a few days time an exhausted 
cook will turn up an a luxurious pri- 
vate house and with many apologies 
bend over an electric cooker; and a 
stiff-legged chauffeur will take the 
wheel and drive his manager boss to 
a rationally run factory in a cold 
modern style of architecture. 


ah 


The festival of Nossa Senhora de 
Conceicao is over. 


hile Pook be J The Children’s Book for 
| CHRISTMAS 


96 lavishly illustrated, gor- 


J 

: Christmas Stories, Carols, 
+ Poems, Songs, Pictures, Ar- 
ticles, Photos, ete. Like 6 
books in 1! Over 42 different 
delightful Christmas features. Captures 
the warm, wonderful Christmas Spint 


$1.25 


in all its lovely aspects! Any child 6-14 (or 60) 
will love this beautiful book, Material delightfully 


& instructively entertaining. Many sections im 
COLOR. Features: Night before Christmas in 8 
pages of gorgeous FULL COLOR drawings! 
Christmas Carol: 9 pages of lovely 2 color draw- 
ings. This besides 40 other features! A Christmas 
treat for any boy or girl. Board covers. $1,25 


each. 3 for $3.25; 6—$6.00. Cannot be bought at 
local stores due to limited quantities, 


Christmas Cales 


Just Published! 250 pages 
of delightful, exquisitely 
Beautiful Christmas time 
reading. Famous story tell- 
ers, like Henry Van Dyke, 
Vina Delmar, Porter, Dick- 
ens and dozens of others, 
both old and new, com- 
bined to make a wonderful 
New Volume of Christmas 
Tales. Stories that you'll 
cherish and re-read each 
happy holiday season. 

Over 250 pages of tales 
that will warm your heart, 
make your Merry Christmas 
3 just a bit merrier! Every 
tale beautifully illustrated. We think this hand- 
some volume captures the happy, wonderful Spirit 
of Christmas time. You'll think so too! Thig de- 
lightful selection of Christmas masterpieces will 
also make a thoughtful gift item. 250 pages 
handsomely printed on laid paper and_ cloth 
bound, printed in large, clear, easy-to-read type. 
Size 6 x 9, $2.25 postpaid. Cannot be bought at 
bookstores due to limited edition available. 


So Astonishing You Won't 
Believe Your Eyes! 


*" One of the most Amaz- 

ing Picture Books you've 6Oc 
ever seen! Pictures leap into life so REAL & 
THRILLING, you'll gasp with delight! They al- 
most seem ALIVE! Thrilling, Delightful effects 
SURE to please & entertain both young & old. 


A wonderful Gift for anyone! Large 8%xl11 size, 
illus. cover. Each with viewing Spectacles. Just 
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60c each, 3 for $1.50; 6—$2.75; 12 for $5.00. 
ANNUAL PRESS 
BOX 591-TJ LYNN, MASS. 
Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phlets: “A Living Link in 
History,” by John C. Mer- 
: riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 

: Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... ‘The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz ... ‘Redwoods of the Past,”’ by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


caused hy sudden 
changes when flying, 
relieved with 


...Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
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MEXICO 


by Byron Steel 


The unique, up-to-date, indispens- 


able guide book to Mexico. $3.00 


Robert M. McBride & Company 
200 E. 37th St., New York 16 
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WALTZING AROUND THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 16) 


number of hearts. Like his father, 
he was a dashing figure and a superb 
showman. Biographers have graph- 
ically portrayed him in action—his ec- 
centricities on the platform, his dy- 
namic violin playing, how he lashed 
and wooed his melodies by turn, the 
sudden flourishes that agitated his 
coat tails and set his gold watch 
charms to dancing. 

Throughout his life the springs of 
Strauss’ creative powers bubbled un- 
failingly. Every available surface suf- 
ficed for his perpetual note-scribbling. 
Cuffs, nightgowns, tablecloths, menus, 
grew musical under his restless pen- 
cil, and gay motifs scrawled in the 
middle of the night greted him with 
morning freshness. They were later 
to flow into the melodic stream of 
more than four hundred of “those 
irresistible waltzes that first catch 
the ear and then curl round the heart 
till, on a sudden they invade and will 
have the legs.” In this casual manner 
themes for “Blue Danube” became 
affixed to the cuffs of a shirt—res- 
cued from the laundry by his wife. 

Johann was commissioned to write 
the famous waltz-song for a local 
male choir. His music clothed the 
skeleton of some very feeble lyrics, 
and, upon its first Viennese per- 
formance, the piece amounted to a 
fiasco. He played it anyway during 
the World Exhibition of 1867 at 
Paris where, after the fashion of 
fiascoes, it scored a sensation. Six 
months after its appearance, publish- 
ers could not meet the demands for 
“The Blue Danube,” which was ac- 
claimed even in the Orient, and at 
length smashed all records as_ the 
greatest popular success in musical 
history. What civilized country has 
not danced to that air which became 
synonomous with the name Strauss, 
yet which was easily surpassed by al- 
most any one of his compositions? 


America caught her first glimpse 
of the younger Strauss in 1872 at the 
great music festival organized in the 
cause of world peace. On this oc- 
casion “The Blue Danube” was again 
subjected to vocal attack—with new 
lyrics—and, according to his own ac- 
count, again hung on the borderline 
of disaster. And no wonder. Jo- 
hann found himself in command of 
twenty thousand singers with a corps 
of one hundred assistant conductors 
to keep them in hand! At the sound 
of a cannon shot, “There broke out,” 
he said, “such an unholy row as I 
shall never forget,” adding that they 
at least finished together. This little 
contretemps inspired an impulse to 
book immediate passage back to Vien- 
na where the delightful operettas, 
Fledermaus and Gypsy Baron were 
waiting to be written. 

During the Gay Nineties and bud- 
ding nineteen hundreds the waltz and 
two-step ran neck and neck in Amer- 
ican favor. (We were already be- 
coming waltz-minded when Strauss 
Sr. was conducting at the Sperl). 
Here, as abroad, the waltz at first 
sight boosted the sale of. smelling 
salts. Never having witnessed a jive 
session, the conservative middle class- 
es succumbed to the impact. Out- 

_raged parents and preachers stormed 
at this invention of Beelzebub where- 
in a man dared encircle a woman’s 
waist while dancing. 

In his book, The Modern Dance, 
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published sometime in the sixties, the 
Rev. James H. Brookees inquired, 
“How comes it that even in com- 
munities where the gospel lifts its 
voice, and therefore virtue has a sure 
abode, the waltz so extensively pre- 
vails?” It is not bad enough, as he 
points out, that a trusting female 
should be “held in the embrace of the 
smooth-tongued stranger whom she 
never saw before, and whose heart is 
filled with lust,” but in addition she 
must wear skirts “so shamefully 
short that in the voluptuous movement 
of the waltz the limbs are fully ex- 
hibited to view, covered only with 
flesh-colored stockings and draw- 
ers. i.e 

About the time Edison produced the 
telegraph America evolved the Bos- 
ton from the waltz—and danced it to 
Sousa’s marches. There had already 
begun a series of typically Yankee 
waltzes destined to span some five 
decades. Among the best loved from 
a standpoint of lyrics—for people en- 
joyed singing these popular favorites 
while dancing them—was the 1850 
hit “Learning McFadden to Waltz.” 
Later came “Sidewalks of New 
York’) “The SBanda>Plaved On y 
and others of the same stripe. Just 
over’the sill of the twentieth century 
one heard snatches everywhere con- 
cerning “Willie Fitzgibbons who used 
to sell ribbons” (of “Waltz me 
Around Again” fame), or “Herman 
Von Bellow, a musical fellow who 
played a big ’cello each night,” the 
hero of “Yip-I-Addy-I-Ay,” which 
was second in favor only to “The 
Blue Danube.” 

It may have been because the waltz 
was growing old that it settled itself 
as a naturalized citizen and so ad- 
mirably expressed the well-being of 
the middle classes, an enjoyment of 
life soon to be smashed by World 
War I. Except to observe that it 
was rather old fashioned, no one com- 
plained about it any more. Its youth- 
ful misdeeds now appeared absurd, as 
sins of a bygone generation always 
do in retrospect. Ironically, the huzzy 
ended as the little old lady of the 
dance—ari object of mild ridicule. 


Lehar’s The Merry Widow gave 
the waltz a blood transfusion that 
carried it over a few years; for, at 
the turn of 1900 an amazing prefigure- 
ment had strutted across our ballroom 
floors, the first Negro intruder, the 
Cake Walk. Consequently, The 
Merry Widow of 1907 represented a 
very concrete transition from one 
stage of American life—and dancing 
—to another. Sousa, “The Strauss 
of the New World,’ was hammering 
a two-four rhythm into the three- 
four vein of national consciousness. 
Simultaneously, the gangley-jointed 
technique of the Negro had insinu- 
ated itself into social dancing. Im- 
mutable barometers of changing 
trends, music and dance were fore- 
casting an approaching era. The wind 
of unrest was making imperative 
some means of escape, so ‘national 
tension. sought relief in staccato, in- 
co-ordinate movements which are 
pathologically the dumb-show of 
nerves. Gone was the broad, free 
sweep of movement that carried con- 
tentment in its ebb and flow. The 
new order connoted a way of life that 
scorned the circle, a symbol of har- 
mony that chose the straight line and 


forward march, even though a prog- 
ress perpetually halted by a jolt. 

A zoo now held carnival in the ball- 
room. Fox.and turkey trot, bunny 


hug and grizzly bear lurched, pumped 


and twisted their fantastic way 
towards 1914, when the waltz at last 
found itself bound by a-hobble skirt 
and called the hesitation, a pregnant 
hint of its doom. For “its standard 
of gentle manners knew no way of 
repulsing the rowdy gate-crashers 
that elbowed it to the side of the 
room.” And so The Merry Widow's 
endearing message, 
“If I say not what I may not let 
you hear; 
Still the swaying dance is saying 
love me, dear,” 
gave place to the raucous voice of 
ragtime. 


And today? The Spirit of the 
Waltz survives as an idealized mus. 
ical form and the Dulcinea of the 
ballet. But its earthly self, the way- 
ward, laughing thing that confounded 
kings and bared its pink calves to, dis- 
traught evangelists, is dead. A scrap 
of melody returning to mind unbid- 
den, a faded domino or pressed flower 
laid in some trunk under the eaves 
are its sole mementos. Those who re- 
luctantly bade it Godsped also said 
an unwitting farewell to a phase of 
American life whose passing left re- 
gret. Backward-glances, romantics 
and lovers of good living still wreathe 
its remembrance with immortelles. 
For, to repeat Gilbert Seldes’ tribute, 
“the gentle sentimentality of the waltz 
lent itself peculiarly to song, and to 


» 


memory. . . 


EAST MEETS WEST IN TRINIDAD 
(Continued from page 27) 


” 


sir,’ he pleads, “feel how heavy it 
weighs.” 

You think to yourself, “It will al- 
most be worth a dollar to get rid of 
him, and besides you haven’t bought 
anything for Aunt Hattie yet.’ So 
you stop and finger one of the fila- 
greed plaits of silver. It does. feel 
heavy! 

“How can you sell that much silver 
for a dollar?” you ask. 

“Well, sir,’ he explains “it’s Mex- 
ican silver.” 

“But,” you protest, “Mexican or 
not, silver is silver especially if its 
solid.” 

“Yes, sir, it’s proper silver, melted 
from Mexican money—but we do mix 
other things with it—things like 
brass!” 

You drop the trinket back into ithe 
brown paper, but finally succumb to 
his plea, “It’s the design that really 
counts, sir—copied from our mud 
fish. You can’t get anything like it 
anywhere else—besides it took me six 
hours to make.” 

You give him the dollar and by 
some’ miracle of communication -be- 
come established as a potential cus- 
tomer to every boy on the square. 
Immediately another sepia salesman 
is trotting alongside opening up a 
crumpled piece of brown paper. This 
time its a Hindu wedding bracelet, a 
cast ring with a heavily chiselled de- 
sign cut into its periphery—and its 
only fifty cents. But it’s still solid 
“Mexican” silver and it’s still unique 
to Port of Spain. “Oh well,” you 
think, Aunt Hattie has two wrists. 
For fifty cents you can’t go very far 
wrong.” This time as soon as the 
bauble is yours you duck into the shel- 
ter of a cab and start for your hotel. 

On the way your driver explains 


that if you are seriously interested in 


Trinidad jewelry it is best to patron- 
ize the licensed shops where the qual- 
ity of their wares is regulated and de- 
pendable. “The” hotel in Port of 
Spain is the Queen’s Park which is 
on the edge of the city quietly facing 
a public park of the same name. The 
park is an attractive two hundred 
acres of village green, cricket pitch, 
race track and savannah. 


The Queen’s Park Hotel provides 


a good room and bath, three excellent 
meals and solicitous service, all for 
nine dollars a day. Perhaps the air- 
conditioning is by nature, not Schenec- 
tady. Instead of a name band blast- 
ing its way through the hit parade 
there are just a pair of bugle birds 
serenading from a royal palm. No 
electric eyes open the doors, simply 
a darky in a white jacket. But you'll 
like it. The hotel obviously grew by 
installments, with each installment re- 
flecting its period from Queen Vic- 
toria to the Duke of Windsor, This 
may violate some principal of archi- 
tectural unity, but it makes for a 
minimum of chromium, plastics and 
fluorescents. 

Here you may enjoy a siesta in- 
spired by the whisper of real palm 
fronds ‘outside your window and the 
musical gossip of bright feathered 
birds, or you can relax on the yeran- 
dah while the exercise boys lead the 
race horses around the savannah. Clap 
your hands twice and a bar boy will 
bring you a planter’s punch. Those 
things you can’t enjoy in many a 
hotel facing Broadway or Cote 
Park. 


After a week or so of relaxation 
you may become fixed with ambition 
and decide to drive outside the city to 
one of the beaches. There may 
be many bath houses but who cares? 
The sand is white, the water blue 
and the surf a challenge. If your 
urge is for more regimented sport 
you may arrange with the hotel for 
a card to one of the clubs and enjoy 
golf, tennis or dancing. You can 
even go see the pitch lake if you 
think it is worth driving over 60 miles 
of asphalt to see 109 acres more of 
the same stuff! As for me, I’m going 
to take a boat to the neighboring 
island of Tobago where they say 
Defoe laid the scene of Crusoe’s ad- 
ventures. They even have a cave 
there to prove it! ISN 


So you see when you pack that over- 


night bag for Trinidad, it is best to 
pack it well, for you will probably 
stay for more than a weekend ame 
like it. 
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TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


CAN YOU— 


I. Identify each of these settees as to pe- 
riod and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 


the same room? 


4, Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you should know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a settee, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the scenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATIONS HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 
tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 


I. The Fixed Background. 
Il. Walls. 
Ill. Windows. 


IV. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. 


V. Lights, Lighting Fix- 
tures, 


VI. Color and Color 


Schemes. 


VII. Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture. 


VIII. Textiles; Hangings. 


IX. Choosings, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures. 


X. Painted Furniture. 


XI. Furnishing the 
Apartment. 


XII. Historical Back- 
grounds. 


XIII. Continued. 

XIV. The Renaissance 
Style. 

XV. The Baroque Style. 

XVI. The Rococo Style. 


XVII. The Neo-Classic 
Style. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


200 East 37th St., New York 6, N. Y. 


¢ 


Arts AND Decoration Home Stupy Course 1nN INTERIOR DECORATION. 


XVIII. Jacobean and Res- 
toration in England. 


XIX. William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian Styles. 


XX. The Age of Chip- 
pendale. 


XXI. The Adam Period 
in England and Amer- 
ica 


XXII. American Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles. 


XXIII. The Decorating 


Profession. 


XXIV. Problems and 
Their Solution. 


XXV. What is Modern? 
XXVI. Light and Color. 
XXVII. Use of Space. 

XXVIII. New Materials. 
XXIX. Designing a Mod- 


ern Interior. a. The 
Modern _ House. b. 
The Modern Shop. 


XXX. Combining Modern 
and Period Decoration. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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Night fishing with Cormorants, 
ancient, colorful custom in the Orien 


Sailing soon to the ORIENT | 
two new “vacation ships" / 


The old-time glamour of the Orient again begins to unfold. And we are ready—ready to 
announce new luxury for the “world’s supreme travel experience.” Ready with ships and 
speeds and comforts entirely new in trans-Pacific and ’Round-the-World travel. 

Proudly, we present the magnificent new liners President Cleveland and President 
Wilson. Each so richly equipped, it is, in fact, a “vacation ship” sailing under the American 
Flag. Let us tell you more about these new ships — and about the Orient as it is today. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES. 


ASK NOW ABOUT TRANS-PACIFIC-ORIENT "VACATION SHIP’ CRUISES! / 
To Honolulu, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila and return —47 Days — $1,081 and up, Ist class 


This may be for you—that long- : At sea or in port your ship is 
anticipated and restful cruise to 4 your hotel. Your “room” is an air- 
the Orient and return. Forty- 
seven holidays in a row. Time to 
rest and relax. Time to have fun. 


Shore excursions in the Ori 
are, of course, subject to lo 
conditioned, shipside apartment j Ve conditions and to approval t 
with private bath and phone — 5 : » proper authorities, Cost 1 


And, at the foot of the gang- 
plank, the fabulous Orient—the 
world’s supreme travel experi- 
ence. Inquire now about this trip 
of trips. You’ll be glad you did. 


a sitting room by day, a bedroom 
by night. Food that starts you 
asking for recipes. Music. Movies. 
Games. Library, Shops. The lux- 
uries of a vacation resort—and a 
matchless ocean voyage, besides. 


“extra.” But cruise schedule 
allow time for such excursi 
wherever permitted. For full pa 
ticulars for sailing dates, see y« 
travel agent or get in touch 
one of our offices listed beloy 


Normal ’Round-the-World service to: (Boston), New York, Havana, Cristobal, Balboa, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, K 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Bombay, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseille, (New Yo! 


Offices: New York, N.Y. - Boston, Mass. + Washington, D.C. » Cleveland: Ohio « Chicago, Ill. - Seattle, Wash. Los Angeles, Calif. « San Francisco, Calif. (Head Offi 


